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IRN NNR ne 
The inspiring, true story 
of a sea-going priest 


“A story of faith, pluck and determination in the best American tradition.” 
—New York Times Book Review 


“Father Rively has written a delightful story in so captivating and light- 
hearted a manner that one should not take up this book unless he plans 
to finish it at one reading.”"—-The New World 





“It has excitement and humor... one of the most inspiring true stories of 
its kind.”——-Boston Herald 





i renee priest .. . a parish 
that sprawled over 105,000 square 
miles of Pacific waters ... and a dream. 
The dream was Father Rively’s—of a ship 
that would take him from island to island 
in the Caroline-Marshall Island Mission of 
the Society of Jesus, so he could minister 
to the people who desperately needed the 
Word of God. How he found the “Ro- 
mance”—a beautiful 45-foot brigantine— 
and sailed her from San Francisco to Truk 
in the Marshall Islands makes a wonder- 
fully exciting sea-story and an heroic ad- 
venture in sheer faith. Plagued by acci- 





dents, storms and inexperience, the voyage 
was crowded also with lighthearted anec- 
dotes and appealing characters. A superb 
adventure—plus an inspiring epic about an 
inspired priest. 


$3.50 at all booksellers 
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ALL RIGHT -- WE ADMIT OUR FALL LIST 


looks improbably gay this year, almost frivolous. But it’s useful too. For instance, if you 
have wondered how sisters manage to go on looking twenty when they are really sixty, 
read SHEPHERD’S TARTAN by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. ($2.50), and you will begin 
to understand it—and a number of other things too. This is the “inside story’’ on what 
it is like to be a teaching sister. Be careful where you leave this book— it’s going to cause 
crowds of girls to drop everything and race for the convent. On the other hand, any girl 
thinking of taking up the career of muse to a poet should read Etienne Gilson’s CHOIR OF 
MUSES ($3.50). She will learn, among other useful hints, that it is essential to remain re- 
mote: the role of muse cannot be combined with that of wife or mistress. The muses in 
Gilson‘s choir are Petrarch’s Laura, Baudelaire’s Madame Sabatier, Wagner’s Mathilde, 
Auguste Comte’s Clotilde, Maeterlinck’s Georgette, and Goethe’s Lili. 





THE MAKING OF A MORON by Niall Brennan ($2.50) is a report on an unusual job of research. The 
author, a foot-loose young man, heard that morons in industrial jobs were doing better than normal employees, 
and it made him wonder what was happening to the minds of the other people. To find out, he spent the next 
five years in a series of such jobs. His experiences are wildly amusing (to read about) but the implications of his 
findings are not. 


Like everyone else, we have been crying for more from Lucile Hasley ever since REPROACHFULLY 
YOURS ($2.25) appeared, and at last we’ve got it: THE MOUSE HUNTER ($2.75) is another collection of the 
same kind of gravity-destroying articles, with the addition of five serious, and quite excellent, short stories. If 
you love Louisa May Alcott, read Chesterton's A HANDFUL OF AUTHORS ($3.00) and you will appreciate her 
still more. The same goes for Mark Twain, Edward Lear, John Masefield, Lewis Carroll and the rest of the writers 
in his large and kindly hand. 


RUE NOTRE DAME by Abbe Daniel Pezeril ($2.50) (who ministered to Bernanos on his deathbed) is a 
novel about an old dried up priest who grudgingly consents to be spiritual director to a young priest workman, 
with results that delight the angels and confuse his friends. This has a wonderful introduction by Bruce Marshall. 
lron curtain trials are not so new, it seems—they did that kind of thing very well in 17th century London: if the 
names were left out of Alice Curtayne’s THE TRIAL OF OLIVER PLUNKETT ($3.00) you might well be in doubt 
about whether you were reading about the Irish Archbishop or Cardinal Mindszenty. So perhaps in a couple of 
hundred years... . 


HILAIRE BELLOC by Frederick Wilhelmsen ($2.75) is a study of the main lines of Belloc’s thought as they 
are revealed in two key books, The Path to Rome and The Four Men, and a discussion of Belloc’s relation to 
such modern authors as Graham Greene. ARE WE REALLY TEACHING RELIGION? (75c) is 
an expansion of a talk F. J. Sheed gave to a conference of teaching sisters in Ireland a cou- 
ple of summers ago. The choice of the subject was theirs, and the pamphlet is being pub- 
lished at their insistence: seems they've been circulating rough copies for two years and 
are getting desperate. Religion teachers might also like Marigold Hunt’s THE FIRST CATH- 
OLICS ($2.75), the story of the Acts of the Apostles retold for children from ten to fourteen. 
Her idea is to give just enough background and explanation to make it clear 


what a very exciting story Acts is. 









Order these books from any bookstore 


a 


Your copy of the first Fall TRUMPET 
Ought to have arrived by now, if it 
hasn't, write to Michele MacGill, 


* 
SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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A Library of Books by 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 


1. 


10. 
ll. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


. JESUS. SON OF MARY 


LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 


To be published in October, Bishop Sheen’s new book containing the scripts 
of 26 of his most popular television talks. Order your copy now. 
2. GOD AND INTELLIGENCE IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


a . valuable both as an introduction to 
Scholasticism and as a very powerful adverse criticism of modern sceptical 


“This is a really important book. . 


theories.” 


. THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE 


A life of Our Lady and a study of the role of women in the world today with 
the assurance that Mary can be successfully imitated even in 1953. 


. THREE TO GET MARRIED 


The importance of God’s participation is stressed in this 
discussion of all aspects of Christian marriage. $3.00 


. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


A scholarly and practical study of an important topic. 


. PREFACE TO RELIGION 


Pointing out the way to true happiness, easily under- 
stood explanations of God, man, heaven, hell, faith, 
hope and charity. $3.00 


. PEACE OF SOUL 


A powerful book ment matey | the way man can 
achieve peace with himself—not by turning to the psy- 
choanalyst but to God. $1.49 


. LIFT UP YOUR HEART 


Inspiring and specific advice on attaining the God-cen- 
tered life of the spirit where true happiness is — 


For children, a simply written story of Our Lord. Pro- 
fusely illustrated in color by Rafaello Busoni. Age 
to 11. e 


MOODS AND TRUTHS 

Thirteen sparkling essays on modern problems—Free- 
dom of Authority, Curse of Broadmindedness, Patriot- 
ism, the Right of Sanctuary and others. $1.25 


OLD ERRORS AND NEW LABELS 

An evaluation of modern beliefs and ideas in the fields 
of morals, religion, science, evolution, sociology and 
humanism. $1.25 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER 

The solution to the problems of intolerance, discord and 
hate can be found only in Christ’s words: “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that you love one another; 
that as I have loved you, you also love one another.” 


THE LIFE OF ALL LIVING $1.25 
A thoughtful explanation of the truths of Christianity 
in terms of the reality of everyday living. $1.25 


THE ETERNAL GALILEAN 

Vigorous account of the life of Christ in both its earthly 
and eternal aspects and an analysis of Our Lord’s place 
in the history of the world. $1.25 


COMMUNISM AND THE 

CONSCIENCE OF THE WEST 

A probing book treating of Communism as a moral and 
spiritual evil and forcefully indicating the shortcom- 
ings of our Western civilization which have strength- 
ened the Communist doctrine. $1.25 


THE DIVINE ROMANCE 

Creation, the Trinity, Revelation, the Incarnation, Re- 
demption and the Church explained in terms of Divine 
Love. $1.25 


17. 


18, 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 





$3.50 





$1.49 


THE CROSS AND THE BEATITUDES 
A study of the relationship between the Sermon on the 
Mount and Our Lord’s last words from the Cross. $1.00 


CHARACTERS OF THE PASSION 

Catholicism dramatically explained through the por- 
trayal of many of those who played roles in Christ's 
Passion—Peter, Judas, Herod, Pilate, Barabbas. $1.00 
VICTORY OVER VICE 

The seven capital sins and the ways to overcome them. 


SEVEN WORDS FROM THE CROSS $1.00 
Beautiful meditations on Christ’s dying words. $1.00 


CALVARY AND THE MASS 

A most interesting meditation on the essential relation- 
ship between the Sacrifice of Calvary and the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. 


SEVEN WORDS OF JESUS AND MARY 

In the Scriptures Our Lady is recorded as having 
spoken seven times. Here Bishop Sheen draws a par- 
allel between her words and Christ’s last words from 
the Cross. $1.00 


SEVEN VIRTUES 
A thought-provoking and stimulating treatise on_the 
virtues. 

THE SEVEN LAST WORDS 

Moving interpretation of Christ’s last words. 


THE RAINBOW OF SORROW 


Consoling explanation of the purpose of sorrow and 
suffering. $1.00 


* 


$1.00 


Prices subject to change without notice 








THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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» Outstanding New Books from DAVID$y McKAY 





nl 


The Word 


By ADRIENNE von SPEYR. Translated by Alexander Dru. A 
commentary on the prologue to St. John’s Gospel, this moving spir- 
itual meditation actually embraces the whole Christian revelation 
and life. “The author is a lay theologian on whom rests the blessing 
of God. All her knowledge leads to the love and adoration of the 
Trinity. Take therefore and read.”—Cardinal Innitzer. 

October 9, 160 pages, $2.50 





To See 
Peter 


By RICHARD BAUMANN. Translated, with Foreword and Notes, 
by JOHN M. OESTERREICHER. This compelling narrative of a 
Lutheran minister’s journey to Rome with a Catholic pilgrimage 
group in the Holy Year of 1950 will be of interest to all readers 
concerned with a reunion of Christendom. Pastor Baumann vividly 
describes what he saw and heard, and discusses with warmth and 
penetration those doctrines and practices which divide Catholics and 
Protestants. Recently published, 192 pages, $3.00 





Star of Jacob 


The Story of the Venerable 
Francis Libermann 


By HELEN WALKER HOMAN. The story of a saintly and lov- 
able man who made the pilgrimage from Judaism to Catholicism, 
became a priest, and founded a vast missionary undertaking for 
work among the oppressed Negroes of the French Colonies and Africa 
in the early 19th century. October 23, 352 pages, $3.75 





The Childhood 


of Jesus 


Written and Illustrated by MAGDALEN ELDON and FRANCES 
PHIPPS. A life of the Child Jesus for very young readers, charm- 
ingly written and illustrated, with incidents that a child can relate 
to his own life, accompanied by brief prayers and short quotations 
from the Douay Bible. October 9, 96 pages. $2.00 





Assisi and 
Umbria 


By EDWARD HUTTON. The city of St. Francis and the surround- 
ing countryside vividly described, past and present, by an interna- 
tionally famous authority on Italian art and history. With 21 illus- 
trations from half-tones. October 23, 256 pages, $4.50 





My Road to 
Certainty 


By WILLIAM C. KERNAN. “More than an account of his tread- 
ing the road to Rome. It is as well a record of his interest in demo- 
cratic movements, in good citizenship, in all the real bases of our 
American way of life."—-Catholic Book Club News. 

Recently published, 222 pages, $3.00 





At your bookseller 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. ¢@ 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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New Books 


THE SUN HER MANTLE 


By John Beevers—The factual stories 
of ten apparitions of the Blessed Vir- 
gin and an analysis of their message. 
For the first time in English the author 
presents the full details of the happen- 
ings at La Salette, one of the least- 
known but most important appear- 
ances of Our Lady. A selection of the 
Thomas More Book Club. 

Illustrated $3.25 


FAMILIAR PRAYERS 


By Herbert Thurston, S.J.—An inter- 
esting, enlightening and meaningful 
study tracing the origin and history of 
the eleven most popular prayers that 
Catholics know and use. The chapters 
were selected and arranged by Paul 


Grosjean, S.J. $3.50 
CHARLES PEGUY: 


The Pursuit of Salvation 


By Yvonne Servais— Demonstrating 
the unity of thought and of ideal which 
underlie the apparent contradictions in 
Peguy’s life, this study blends into one 
whole, two elements: the story of his 
life, from his birth in 1873 until 1909, 
and a consideration of his works writ- 
ten during that period. $5.25 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR EVERYONE 


By Peter J. R. Dempsey, O.F.M.Cap. 
—tThis consideration of human activ- 
ities begins with a study of vision and 
successive chapters treat of hearing 
and remembering, imagination and 
emotion, thinking and willing. In the 
concluding chapter the threads are 
drawn together and an attempt is made 
to deal with the problems of the soul 
and its destiny. $2.25 


LIVING IN GOD 


By Robert De Langeac — Demanding 
as an indispensable condition the sac- 
rifices made by ascetic effort, this book 
reveals the interior life of union with 
God as a life of fascinating beauty, 
and opens before the eyes of the soul 
great undreamt of vistas into the very 
heart of God. Simplicity and spon- 
taneity of expression give the work a 
character of authenticity that is most 
reassuring. $2.00 


NEW PROBLEMS IN 
MEDICAL ETHICS 


Edited by Dom Peter Flood—A group 
of French theologians and doctors pre- 
sent a detailed and illuminating an- 
alyses of various psychic and physical 
disorders. From a medical-pastoral an- 
gle the following are considered: the 
sexual problems of the adolescent, in- 
tersexuality and abortion. The fourth 
study is an interesting professional dis- 
cussion of some of the better attested 
cures at Lourdes. Recommended for 
priests, doctors, educators and parents. 


$4.50 


























Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND. 








LETTERS 











ENGLISH REVIVAL 
Editor: Since I am a little behind in my read- 
ing of Books on Trial I have only recently 
come upon Neville Braybrooke’s article on the 
English Catholic Revival in your May issue. 
But I would like to say a word in praise of it; 
it gave me a quick, clear view of an impor- 
tant historical development which until then 
had been very fuzzy in my mind. I hope you 
will continue to publish such excellent ar- 
ticles. 

Joan Farrevui 

Chicago, Illinois 


THE OUTSIDER 


Editor: Your review of The Outsider, Richard 
Wright’s new novel (May, Books on Trial), 
was adequate as far as it went, but I do not 
believe that it went far enough. Mr. Wright's 
novel is certainly not for children, and cer- 
tainly does not build Christian hope for the 
future, but it just as certainly is an important 
and revealing work—which your reviewer did 
not indicate, possibly because he does not 
agree with me on this score. I do think, how- 
ever, that the Christian who wants to know 
what an intelligent non-believer thinks of this 
twentieth century world and its future could 
do worse than to read this book thoughtfully. 
Joun HitTMAN 
Chicago, Illinois 


TELEVISION 
Editor: P. C. Kleist’s piece, “A Father Looks 


at Television” (June, Books on Trial), is just 
too much. I am a “father” as well as Mr. 
Kleist, but do not believe that fact singles me 
out as a TV “expert.” His last paragraph, par- 
ticularly, is a gem: “Who knows?” writes Mr. 
Kleist, “Maybe in the process the kids’ old 
man may even learn to watch television intel- 
ligently instead of foaming at the mouth every 
time the word is mentioned.” Wow! What an 
admission of guilt—and in his last paragraph, 
too! 

One wonders, after reading Mr. Kleist’s 
foolishness, just what he would have Bishop 
Sheen and a whole host of other Gatholics do 
about TV. It seems that Saint Paul is being 
forgotten here. If TV had been around dur- 


ing St. Paul’s tenure on earth he would have. 


made use of it to spread the Word. But not 
Mr. Kleist! He’s mad! About what he never 
quite explained, except perhaps, that he is a 
bit overawed by the dearth of good programs. 
Not a word, mind you about the real, un- 
selfish efforts to produce good TV—oh no, not 
Mr. Kleist. He follows the lead of Dan Herr 
and remains the iconoclast to the end. Come, 
come, Mr. Kleist, we all realize there are 
mountains to be moved. Let’s not sabatoge the 
effort so early. 

Tuomas Francis Ritt 

West Orange, New Jersey 


Contributions ‘to the “Letters” column are in- 
vited. A year's subscription to Books on Trial 
will be sent to any address designated by the 
writer for every letter printed. 

















n} Just Published 


Great 
Writers 
view 
great 
__ _ Saints 


Saints and 
Ourselves 


Personal Studies of F. avorite Saints 
Edited by PHILIP CARAMAN, §,J. 


a 





Saints an 
Ourselve 


...A brilliant group of writers 
and thinkers tell us what the 
saints mean to them and inter- 
pret the meaning of their. lives 
for men today. 


Robert Speaight, scholar and 
actor, writes on St. Augustine. 
Noted novelists Sheila Kaye- 
Smith and Antonia White take 
as their subjects St. Dominic and 
St. Thomas Aquinas respective- 
ly; J. B. Morton, known to many 
American readers for his travel 
books, treads the road to Lisieux 
in a refreshing portrait of St. 
Therese. Douglas Hyde, ex- 
Communist, contributes a lively 
characterization of St. Francis 
of Assisi. And there are many 
others, equally fascinating . . . 
equally revealing. 
Hagiographer Donald Attwater’s 
inspiring account of the early 
men and women who created 
the whole tradition of Christian 
sanctity keynotes the book. 
Few books of our day stress so 
convincingly the part that the 
examples of the Saints can play 
in our daily living and thinking. 
$2.50 
At your bookseller 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS - Publishers 


12 Barclay St. * New York 8 
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DON’T know what 

humour is; but 
then, neither did 
Aristotle, and Aris- 
totle wrote quite a 
lot about humour. 
All I know is that 
man is the only an- 
imal that laughs. 
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The rest I leave to 
to the philosophers 
and the psycholo- 
gists; and they, I fear, have made a sorry 
fst of it. The theologians might have 
done better; but the theologians have 
not spoken yet. 

God knows I am no theologian, but 
whenever I think about humour—and as 
ahumorous writer I think about it quite 
often—I find myself thinking about God. 
Ican’t work this notion into a thesis or 
support it with a scaffolding of argu- 
ment. All I can do is write about hu- 
mour as I see it. 

And I see it in several ways. First of 
ill as a flight; not a flight from reality 
but as a flight to reality. When people 
tad humorous books or listen to funny 
stories they tell themselves that they 
want to get away from the things that 
matter: but the things they are trying 
to get away from are the things that 
don’t matter. 

If you take the world at its face-value 
all the time, you will never laugh; and 
this—since laughter is one of the. char- 
acteristic human co-efhcients—is tanta- 
mount to saying that there is no such 
thing as a thorough-going materialist. 
For when a materialist laughs he gives 
himself away. He sees “the humour of 
it’~and the humour of it is certainly not 
material. Humour is a flash of insight. 
It lights up the unexpected and the in- 
congruous with a sublime and tremen- 
dous meaning. But to the thorough- 
going materialist the unexpected and the 
incongruous have no meaning except 
failure and tragedy. He works in long- 
term projects and five-year plans. The 
whole basis of his philosophy is that 
things can be brought to heel, that 
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John Sheridan 


umour As I See It 


By JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


everything can be foreseen and planned 
for. And once you believe this there is 
nothing to laugh at. 

A Christian may laugh, logically and 
reverently, when an archdeacon gets 
stuck in a sermon or a reverend mother 
gets stuck in a revolving door. He re- 
spects the office, but he knows that be- 
hind every office there is a man or a 
woman who, as a human being, is very 
small and very lovable. The rank is but 
a part in a play, and the beggar at the 
palace gate may be bigger in God’s eyes 
than the archbishop within. 

Laughter of this kind is not very com- 
mon, I should imagine, in Soviet Russia. 
They have a way of discouraging it 
there. For in Soviet Russia the office and 
the office-holder are one. The man with 
the medals must not be looked upon as 
something very small and very lovable, 
but as something very big and very dan- 
gerous. If you laugh at the man you 
laugh at the cause and are fit for purg- 
ing. 
If the world about us is the only real- 
ity, if failure is real and for ever, and if 
the grave ends everything, then laugh- 
ter is no more than spittle on the lips 
of fools. 

Materialism is a prescription as well 
as a diagnosis, a policy as well as a the- 
ory: and the prescription is that the 
material thing called man must learn 
how to dominate and control all the 
other material things about him: and in 
this philosophy every inconvenience and 
obstacle, whether it be a slippery pave- 
ment or a broken shoelace, is a defeat, 
and every stupid policeman a traitor. 

Which rules out God and the humour 


that comes from God. 


umour comes from God — and 

brings us back to Him. We do not 
laugh when we see a dog running after 
a car, but we sometimes laugh when we 
see a man (especially a fat man) run- 
ning after a bus: and we laugh because 
the shining, splendid thing that is man 
is often thwarted by his material en- 
vironment. The joke is in time Ceven if 


the fat man isn’t), but it has echoes in 
eternity. All manner of meaningless and 
insignificant things get the better of us 
here—from leaking faucets to bunions— 
but Our Father owns the business and 
we are all heirs to the kingdom. 

One rich source of humour is the 
stupidity of ourselves and our neigh- 
bours. But there is nothing funny about 
stupidity. What is funny is that we were 
not meant to be stupid. We were meant 
to be lords of the earth. 

Truth has a razor edge, and there are 
heresies on each side of it. Every heresy 
is truth a hair’s-breadth out: even the 
Communist heresy. 

The Communists are nearly right in 
thinking that man through his own ef- 
forts can contain and dominate the 
world and shape it to his will: what 
makes them wrong is the fact that the 
terms of the contract were revised be- 
cause of an incident known as the Fall. 
Man, in short, is not the man he used 
to be: not since Adam; and he is cer- 
tainly not the man that God meant him 
to be. He has been shorn and circum- 
scribed. His wings have been clipped. 

If you believe this you can laugh at 
foolishness; even at your own foolish- 
ness. For you will know that you are 
God’s fool and that when the time 
comes He will wipe the smudges off the 
glass. 


uMOUR Is A relaxation but not an 

opiate. It is an interval for right 
thinking. In order to live at all in this 
world of ours we have to make a com- 
promise and adopt a false sense of val- 
ues. We must worry about mortgages 
and tight shoes and ill-health. These are 
our installments on the debt that Adam 
incurred in our name, and there is no 
dodging them. But once in a while we 
must ease the tension by seeing our 
worries at their real, flea-bite size. We 
lift our minds then and see the joke: 
and the joke is on the flea-bite things 
that seem so big most times. 

Humour of this kind puts a gloss on 
living, just as spaced effort and relaxa- 
tion puts tone into the muscles of the 
athlete. It helps us to win through by 
acting at times as if the winning didn’t 
matter. It is a sense of values, a recog- 
nition of the truth that man is bigger 
far than anything that can happen to 
him. 

Humour and seriousness are comple- 
mentary: they are opposites only in the 
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A Maryknoll Sister’s true 
account of her imprison- 
ment by the Chinese Com- 
munists and eventual 
escape 


uf. 


In Red 
China 


By SISTER MARY 
VICTORIA, M.M. 


Sister Mary Victoria’s deeply 
moving account of her appalling 
experiences is the first to come 
from a woman who has been a 
prisoner behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The Communists first took 
over the small village where 
the Maryknollers operated their 
mission in 1949. As abuses and 
petty restrictions increased, one 
sister was forcibly removed for 
execution, and Sister Mary Vic- 
toria herself was arrested on a 
trumped up charge of dealing in 
opium. For her, there followed 
a horror-filled year in one jail 
after another—months of shock- 
ing abuse and torture, incessant 
bullying and questioning. That 
she finally reached Hong Kong 
and freedom was a true miracle. 








Nun in Red China is written in 
vivid, realistic prose. Her stories 
of the bravery not only of the 
Maryknollers but also of the 
Chinese Christians are illuminat- 
ed with wisdom, courage and 
compassion. Here is an arresting 
and shocking human document 
which not only relates to a pres- 
ent-day tragedy but also tells of 
the courage of women of all 
times who have chosen to spread 
the Gospel abroad. 





$3.50 at your bookstore 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 


New York 36, N.Y. 
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sense that they are two sides of the same 
pattern. The funny story is not a digres- 
sion from the sermon. It is part of the 
sermon. It is an admission that even in 
the spiritual life there must be spaced 
effort and relaxation. We must watch 
and pray, but a smug spiritual thrift will 
never get us to Heaven. We must relax 
now and again and leave everything to 
God, using our weakness as a lien on 
His mercy. For the real joke of getting 
to Heaven is that we have to be brought. 
We have no currency to buy the ticket. 
All we have is a share in a bank account 
that is not of our making and the knowI- 
edge that God will honour our signa- 
tures on the cheques. 


antes has been described as emotion 
recollected in tranquillity, and the 
description would fit a certain type of 
humour. When the fuss and the fret 
has been forgotten we sit down to laugh 
at ourselves, and to-day’s little tragedy 
becomes to-morrow’s funny story. No 
one likes to have his umbrella blown 
inside out, but anyone to whom it hap- 
pens will tell about it for years and win 
laughs in the telling. 

And no one will laugh more heartily 
than himself. The psychologists and 
philosophers have their own explana- 
tions of this kind of laughter, but I do 
not find any of them convincing. I pre- 
fer to think that we laugh at the mem- 
ory of past distress when—and because— 
we realize that it was our sense of values 
that let us down. The real meaning of 
this salutary laughter may well be: “I, 
the big thing, the immortal thing, the 
rational thing, forgot my own dignity 
and worth as a child of God and let an 
insignificant thing rile me.” 

If this is a wild fancy, let it pass: but 
I think that there will be quite a lot of 
this kind of laughter in Heaven when 
our sense of perspective will be aligned 
with reality and set for eternity. 

Stephen Leacock says in How to 
Write (possibly his worst book) that 
humour may be defined as “the kindly 
contemplation of the incongruities of 
life and the artistic expression thereof.” 
But he gives the show away when he 
says “kindly”: for the thing that hu- 
mour contemplates kindly is, not the in- 
congruities of life, but human nature 
itself. The kindly contemplation of a 
broken umbrella makes as little sense 
as the cruel contemplation of a missing 


collar stud. Incongruity is a subjective 
thing. It belongs in the mind. It is ah. 
stracted from life and from living, 
Human nature is not only the ap 
praiser but the source of incongruities: 
and there is no room in the materialig 
philosophy for a kindly contemplation 
of human nature. This can come only 





from pity, and respect, and love: and 
the only basis for the existence of these 
feelings towards ourselves and oy 
neighbours is the belief that God 
thought us worth the making and worth 
the saving, and that our present poverty 
and exile will pass. 

The incongruous thing, the anoma- 
lous thing, the lovable thing, is that 





wildest of paradoxes, man himself. He 
is less than the dust but greater than 
the sun; the chief of creatures and the 
chief of sinners. The tiniest virus can 
kill him, and yet he will live for ever. 
He is far lower than the angels, but his 
Mother is the Queen of Angels. He is 
badgered and baffled, but he remains in- 
vulnerable. The dogs may lick his sores, 
but his destination is Abraham's bosom. 

The real humour of life —the hu 
mour that shines through everything 
that Chesterton ever wrote, for instance 
—derives from this sorry and _ glorious 
two-legged joke. And all the thoughts 
that are worth thinking stem from it, 
for it makes a man see himself and all 
men in their proper relation to God. 

Laughter is a good thing, and like all 
good things it comes from God. It isa 
by-product of Creation and the Fall. It 
is like a rainbow of mercy in the heav- 
ens. 

Whenever I think of humour I think 
of that tremendous paragraph with 
which Chesterton rounds off Orthodoxy. 
He is speaking of Christ, and he says: 

I say it with all reverence; that there was 
in that shattering Personality a thread that 
must be called shyness. There was some 
thing that He hid from all men when He 
went up into the mountain to pray. There 

,was something that He covered instantly by 

abrupt silence or impetuous isolation. Ther 

was some one thing that was too great fot 

God to show us when He walked upon out 

earth; and I have sometimes fancied that it 

was His mirth. 

This is a daring thing to say, and | 
suppose that before now it has been dis- 
missed as one of Chesterton’s paradox- 
ical fancies. But I think that it is a sub- 
lime and lovely thing; and I think too 
(and here 1 bow my head for the ham- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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ertrud von le Fort, 
Novelist and Poet 


By NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


he on the Continent, and there 
mainly in Germany and Austria, 
Gertrud von le. Fort has never caught 
the popular imagination; even the award 
of the Gottfried Keller prize at the end 
of 1952 did little more than to evoke 
the most cursory and pedestrian com- 
ment in the English and American press. 
Yet this cannot be put down to any lack 
of trying on the part of her American 
and English admirers. A translation of 
her books was begun in the Thirties, 
but was abandoned; and, on the strength 
of the four volumes that were brought 
out, the failure to win through in an- 
other tongue can scarcely be attributed 
to her excellent translators. Nor at the 
time was the critics’ reception niggardly: 
on the contrary, at a period when praise 
was far harder come by than it is now, 
her first historical novel, The Pope from 
the Ghetto (1930), was greeted by The 
Times Literary Supplement of London 
as “a piece of historical fiction of out- 
standing importance’—a judgment sub- 
sequently endorsed on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Her failure, therefore, to win 
through to a new public seems only to 
be accounted for in terms of geograph- 
ical temperament. For, revered by a few, 
she has had the same fate in France, 
Italy and Spain as she has had else- 
where in the West. 

Of Huguenot descent, Gertrud von le 
Fort was born in Minden in 1876. She 
went to Heidelberg University to study 
history and philosophy where she was 
taught by the late Ernst Troeltsch whose 
theological writings she edited in 1925. 
The year previous she had published 
her Hymns to the Church and was her- 
self received into the Church a few 
months later. Then in 1928 appeared 
her first novel, The Veil of Veronica, 
and two years later The Pope from the 
Ghetto. 

Long before Bernanos and Mauriac 
had been translated into German, or 
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Evelyn Waugh and Graham Greene 
had come to grips with the problem of 
Grace, she had already stated many of 
their themes, so that her more recent 
writing has merely been an enlargement 
upon her early poetry and fiction. Yet 
on the universal level she has been quite 
dwarfed by Waugh and Greene, Ber- 
nanos and Mauriac, and it may be per- 
tinent to ask why. 

One reason, I have suggested, is geo- 
graphical temperament. Her writing, 
reminiscent of Klopstock, Meyer and 
Nietzsche, follows in a tradition which, 
apart from those of a philosophical and 
mystical disposition, has never had much 
popularity away from its fatherland. But 
another and no less important reason is 
the fact that she is a woman: as far as 
Grace is concerned, differences of sex do 
not effect the supernatural findings of 
novelists, but they do lead to different 


approaches to the problem and to dif- 


ferent emphases. 

Ideally a novelist should be able to 
write as a man and a woman and, 
though nearly all who practice the art 
attempt to do this by getting right in- 
side their characters, the inevitable con- 
sequence of a fallen nature leads to a 
certain natural disproportion in their 
efforts. Aware of this men will often 
write more carefully of their women 
characters and vice versa. Again, often 
the novelist (who is also a Christian) 
when a man, will attempt to show the 
workings of Grace by something con- 
crete—a medal for instance, whereas a 
woman is inclined to accentuate the 
years before twelve; to concentrate on 
childhood and its after effects. These are 
tendencies, however, not hard-and-fast 
assertions, and they come to mind read- 
ing through the Gertrud von le Fort 
canon. They underline both her power 
and weakness as a creative writer. 

For the natural feminine attraction 
which Gertrud von le Fort has for the 





Gertrud von le Fort 


childhood of her characters is increased 
by her nationality. At their best the 
Germans have always written with an 
eye on children; but at its worst this 
approach has led to some of them treat- 
ing their readers as children, so that 
sooner or later they have begun to look 
down upon them, to pity them; and 
from pity of this calibre to the doctrine 
of the superman is not a great step. In 
the events occurring around her Ger- 
trud von le Fort saw much evidence of 
this in her own native land. Conse- 
quently it is not surprising to discover 
that in casting back for historical themes 
she should have chosen those which lent 
themselves to conversion—personal, reli- 
gious and political; and in turn the out- 
come of those conversions is seen from 
a personal, religious and political angle. 

Her stories run from the War of In- 
vestiture and the Reformation to the 
Thirty Years War and the French Rev- 
olution. During the latter, in The Song 
at the Scaffold (1931), the lives of a 
community of Carmelite nuns of Com- 
piegne are examined, ending with their 
death at the guillotine in 1794, and in 
The Pope from the Ghetto the author 
speaking in the voice of a city-scribe, 
ecclesiastical letter-writer and recorder 
of Jewish tradition, examines the effect 
of the rich Jew Pierleone’s conversion 
to Rome, the misery caused to Roman 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Fitting Catholic Church 
Into the American Scene 


THe CatHoric CHURCH AND THE 
American Inga, by Theodore May- 
nard. Appleton - Century - Crofts. 309 
pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Reginald Coffey, O.P. 


“In Providence a parish of this sort 
(Italian-Irish] had an Irish pastor of the 
‘old school.’ His Italians there (as every- 
where) having a great devotion to St. 
Rocco, asked that a statue of the saint 
be installed in the church. The pastor 
agreed—on the usual condition that 
those who wanted the statue should pay 
for it. But when he began to be dunned 
by the manufacturers, his patience came 
to an end. So one Sunday he announced, 
‘If this statue is not paid for by the end 
of next week—then Rocco, me Bucko, 
out you go.’” 


When on page 103 of the work here- 
with reviewed author Maynard cracks 
this old chestnut, the reader is inclined 
to ask himself, “In just what way does 
this anecdote serve to develop the theme 
of a book entitled The Catholic Church 
and the American Idea?” It is a ques- 
tion the reader will have occasion to ask 
himself more than once in perusing 
Theodore Maynard’s latest book. But 
when the book has been finished, one 
is somewhat surprised to discover that 
Maynard, in spite of his anecdotes, di- 
gressions, airing of pet peeves and pre}j- 
udices, and even occasional flights of 
soap-box oratory, has succeeded rather 
well in fitting the Catholic Church into 
the American scene. And he has done 
so in such a way that, while he may 
have exasperated the reader by the ex 
cathedra air with which he hands down 
opinions on all subjects, he has succeed- 
ed in keeping the reader’s interest and 
attention. This, I would say, is the real 
test of any writer. And one thing that, 
in all fairness, must be said is that ex- 
poet, ex - parson, ex - Dominican - novice 
Maynard is one of the few really com- 
petent Catholic writers now practicing 
their craft on these shores. 

Of his orthodoxy there can be no 
question. He is a Catholic in heart and 
mind. Of his opinions—such as his sup- 
port of the Loyalists in the Spanish Civil 
War; his assumption that Senator Jo- 
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seph McCarthy of Wisconsin is a mere 
rabble-rouser and cheap politician; that 
Father Charles E. Coughlin of Detroit 
was a rascal of the same stripe as Mc- 
Carthy—these are just that—his opin- 
ions. 

The present work is not an historico- 
philosophical study such as Nichols’ 
pernicious and bigoted Democracy and 
the Churches published two years ago. 
Maynard disposes of all philosophical 
discussion in one short chapter in which 
he proves to his own satisfaction that 
the ideals of our form of democracy and 
the ideal form of government as envi- 
sioned by Catholic theologians and phil- 
osophers (although he denies there is 
such a thing as a Catholic philosophy) 
are “consonant.” Instead he proves his 
thesis from the history of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. Starting 
with the establishment of the Church 
in this country he shows how the infant 
institution was given a definite Amer- 
ican orientation by Bishop (later Arch- 
bishop) John Carroll, and how this be- 
ginning was fostered by great prelates 
such as Hughes, England, Spalding, 
Gibbons, Ireland and others. He re- 
counts the contributions of the Church 
to American life and the wonderful serv- 
ice it performed for the nation in help- 
ing to absorb and Americanize the huge 
waves of immigration. And, quoting 
from Gibbons, Ireland and Spalding 
who were speaking for the Church, he 
shows how much the Church appre- 





Theodore Maynard: One of the few... 


ciated the haven she had found in the 
new world, where in spite of the petty 
annoyances of the Know-Nothings, the 
A.P.A., and the K.K.K., she had never 
suffered a real persecution or even the 
threat of governmental interference. 
Maynard believes that America was the 
saviour of the Church, and the Church 
will one day pay off the debt by saving 
America. 

This book is the product of vast erudi- 
tion. With the broad view it takes and 
its attempt to assay the Catholic cop. 
tribution to every phase of life as it is 
lived in the United States, there are 
few living Americans who could have 
done the job as well. Several of the 
chapters could stand alone as masterful 
informal essays on the subjects they 
treat. 1 thought that those on the Irish 
and the Negroes, in particular, were 
splendidly written. In short the book, 
whatever its faults, is one that Amer- 
icans should read. I know of no other 
single-volume work which contains the 
information that may be found in this 
one. And certainly nowhere else is it 
presented in such a readable style. 


A Sample of Justice 
In Tito’s Yugoslavia 
THe Case oF Carpinat ALoystus 

Srepinac, by Richard Pattee. Bruce. 

499 pp. $5.50. 

Reviewed by John J]. O'Connor 
Archbishop Stepinac was indicted un- 
der new Communist conceptions of law 
obligingly devised by Tito’s legal hench- 
men. This new legislation was drafted 
and put into effect in Yugoslavia after 
the alleged crimes committed by the 
Archbishop. The distinguished prelate 
was thus arrested and tried ex post facto, 
for offenses which were not criminal in 
the legal code in existence at the time 
of their supposed commission. 

The great churchman and patriot was 
arrested on September 16, 1946. The 
indictment reached him on September 
24. He was put on trial for his life on 
September 30. The prosecution had a 
full year in which to prepare the case; 
the defense had exactly six days in 
which to examine the evidence ad- 
vanced by the prosecution and to pre- 
pare a refutation. 


The controlled Yugoslav press de- 
manded a conviction—before the trial 
opened. One of the judges expressed his 
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view that the defendant was guilty—be- 
fore the Archbishop had presented his 
defense. The whole court excluded the 
majority of defense witnesses — before 
they were heard. 

The pressure - cooked verdict was 
handed down on October 11. Archbish- 
op Stepinac was sentence to sixteen 
years of forced labor, loss of civil rights 
and confiscation of property. 

Tito, of course, won. But he thereby 
convinced the world that his brand of 
summary justice was not only smelly but 
possessed a montebank quality that 
would only appeal to tough-minded cyn- 
ics—people like himself. 

Mr. Pattee devotes forty pages to his- 
toric Serb-Croatian feuding and 112 
pages to a journalistic analysis of the 
artfully managed trial—or railroad op- 
eration. The remaining pages contain 
seventy-two jumbled documents of all 
kinds — pastorals, circular letters, ser- 
mons, correspondence and _ petitions — 
which attest both the heroic stature of 
Archbishop Stepinac and the morally 
threadbare character of an_ iron-fisted 
dictatorship which our muddle-headed 
politicians persist in financing because 
they regard it as some sort of magic bul- 
wark against the Moscow H-bomb. 

This book was, unfortunately, a rush 
job. It contains no map and no index. 
Mr. Pattee is not a lawyer. We do not 
yet know the complete story of Croatia 
in recent years. 

Yet this informative study has con- 
siderable value in clarifying many pop- 
ular misconceptions about Archbishop 
Stepinac’s alleged war-time collabora- 
tion with Fascism, Marshal Josip Broz 
Tito’s continuing persecution of the 
Church, and the generally murderous 
eccentricities of the Federal People’s Re- 
public of Yugoslavia. 


Some Specific Problems 
Of World Cooperation 
CuLttTruRAL COoopERATION AND THE 


Peace, by George N. Shuster. Bruce. 
80 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 


The publication of this “expanded ver- 
sion” of the third lecture in the Gabriel 
Richard series is timely, coming as it 
does when, despite the Korean truce (or 
is it because of that stalemate?), there 
is widespread disillusionment as to the 
ultimate efficacy of international organ- 
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George N. Shuster: Unity in diversity 


izations to bring about world peace. As 
one of the founders of UNESCO and 
a critical participant in the formulation 
of its program, Doctor Shuster has fol- 
lowed its successes and its failures. De- 
spite its mistakes, however, and the 
pitfalls that may lie ahead, he believes 
that UNESCO, properly understood 
and given sympathetic and generous 
support, may do much to integrate a 
disjointed world in the interests of cul- 
tural cooperation. 


At the outset the author seeks to allay 
the fears of some who think that world 
unity necessarily implies a uniformity 
that would cramp national tendencies; 
of others who regard the United Na- 
tions as a godless organization. Not 
unity and uniformity, but unity in di- 
versity is the underlying philosophy of 
world cooperation sponsored alike by 
UNESCO and the papal encyclicals. 
And if there are some materialists, and 
even atheists in UNESCO, there are 
also many sincerely religious persons on 
the alert to check irreligious tendencies 
and to advance the cause of God. 


Mindful of the vague and unrealistic 
character of much of the thinking on 
interworld issues, Doctor Shuster avoids 
this snare by limiting his discussion to 
specific problems. “Is there,” he asks, 
“any way in which we can bring about 
inside the boundaries of the world 
which is still free not so ambitious an 
achievement as intercultural solidarity 
but merely a cessation of bellicose and 
emotional actions based on conflicting 
conceptions of national cultural supe- 


riority and inferiority? And how can we 
then, assuming a measure of success, ex- 
tend the scope of our endeavor to in- 
clude, perhaps in ways which can now 
be only dimly perceived, relationships 
between East and West?” 

In the absence of widespread—not to 
say worldwide—recognition of Christian 
principles, he continues, the answers do 
not come readily. But though the goal 
may still be in the remote future, is 
there nothing we can do in the mean- 
time? Doctor Shuster ventures some 
practical suggestions: the utility of a 
universal language, or failing that, a 
working knowledge of some other 
tongue besides one’s own as a key to 
understanding the mentality of aliens; 
exchange students, books in translation, 
the establishment of native schools, 
prayer, and, above all, the diligent work- 
ing at one’s own perfection. For in the 
long run it is not so much what we do 
as what we are that counts in a work 
involving so many _ imponderables. 
Hence these and other suggestions are 
discussed not only as tools of interna- 
tional cooperation but as means of 
broadening one’s own cultural contacts 
and of intensifying one’s spiritual life. 
Indeed, the essay itself is an exemplifi- 
cation, perhaps unconscious, of the au- 
thor’s thesis, presenting a mental pic- 
ture of the cultured Christian educator 
with a “catholicity of interests and taste” 
—to quote the foreword—that is the fruit 
of wide and discriminate reading, travel 
and service in many capacities in the 
cause of peace. 

The general, or at least the serious, 
reader will appreciate the select bibliog- 
raphy embodied in the footnotes, which 
in their own right are interesting obiter 
dicta. 


Cliches, Etc. 


THe Nicurt tHe Onrp Nosratcra 
Burnep Down, by Frank Sullivan. 


Little, Brown. 248 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


As Frank Sullivan’s cliche expert, Mr. 
Arbuthnot, would hurry to point out, 
readers of books such as this one—a col- 
lection of short humorous pieces — are 
usually warned by reviewers that it is 
upsetting to the literary digestion to try 
to consume same at one sitting. Mr. 
Arbuthnot would warn us that the hu- 
mor in these collections will be most 
enjoyed if taken in small doses: which 
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is another way of saying that most of 
such books are not very funny and the 
reader will soon come to realize that if 
he reads far into them. 

The Night the Old Nostalgia Burned 
Down, we are happy to say with Mr. 
Arbuthnot’s full approval, defies the 
rule. Read it at one sitting, or in many 
sittings, read it from front to back, from 
back to front, or start in the middle and 
read both ways at once—it is funny all 
the way, except in the spots where it is 
not intended to be funny, and then it is 
reminiscent and relaxed and a bit nos- 
talgic for the good old days. 

The thirty-six pieces cover a wide va- 
riety of subjects — lovers’ leaps, Texas, 
front porches, the slang of by-gone davs, 
muscle building, old hats and, of course, 
cliches as used by experts. Most of them 
have already appeared in magazines, but 


they are still good. 


Handbook of Principles 
For Modern Industry 


INDUSTRIALISM AND THE Popes, by Sis- 
ter Mary Lois Eberdt, C.H.M., and 
Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M. 
Kenedy. 245 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Matthew J. Flood 
Over the past seventy-five years, five 
elderly men in the city of Rome have 
each in his turn written and said a very 
great deal about our modern industrial 
society. Their message has in great part 
been ignored, even by those who ac- 
knowledge these men as the Visible 
Heads of their Church. This cannot be 
completely due to lack of knowledge: 
two at least of their letters have received 
widest publicity. On the other hand, the 
more persuasive and appealing state- 
ments of their message have hitherto 
been relatively inaccessible to the aver- 
age reader. 

Meanwhile, earnest students in sec- 
ular industrial research are solemnly re- 
discovering in partial form any number 
of truths commonplace to papal teach- 
ing. “Human Relations” has become the 
latest profession and many a substantial 
fee has been earned showing manage- 
ment how to turn these great “new” 
findings into profit. 

These inversions make publication of 
the present work extremely timely. Its 
actual writers are the popes since Leo 
XIII. To the credit of the named au- 
thors, they have intruded only where a 
word of explanation and a connecting 
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thread was needed. Their real work lies 
beneath the surface. They have combed 
the full range of papal writings, eager 
ing extracts from over seventy-five 
these sources, and arranging dies 1 in 
logical, topical sequence carefully de- 
veloped. The result is a handbook of 
principles for today’s industrial and eco- 
nomic life that sets a new standard for 
utility and sheer common sense. 

Three particularly significant factors 
stand out in this present survey of papal 
views. ... 


. full acceptance of present day 
technological and industrial develop- 
ment, where employed as rightly direct- 
ed means; no wistful flight away from 
the factory and back to the guilds and 
handcrafts, as ends in themselves. What 
the pontiffs do command in strongest 
terms is an emulation of the spirit of 
guild organization through mutual rec- 
ognition of individual dignity and 
worth. 

. stress on personal responsibility, 
to be developed, fostered and strength- 
ened at every level of society. Private 
property must become ever more widely 
distributed in the hands of workers; in 
place of the sprawling impersonal cor- 
porate giant, firms and plants must be- 
come smaller, more numerous, and di- 
rectly owner-managed, wherever these 
factors will serve production needs as 
adequately. 





From dust jacket of 
“The Making of a Moron” 


. emphasis on sel f-—not state—tey 
ulation through voluntary organization 
of emp!oye:s, workers, and the public, 
at every level where related industry, 
professional or community interests ¢o. 
incide. The key to rationally balanced 
production and a fair division of jts 
fruits at no sacrifice to healthy competi 
tion, is the voluntary organized coopera- 
tion of all in order that production and 
commerce may be directed to the sery- 
ice of all. 


One Man’s Experience 
In Modern Industry 
THe Makino oF A Moron, by Niall 


Brennan. Sheed and Ward. 189 pp. 

$2.50. 

Reviewed by R. W. Faulhaber 
This is a book difficult to review. Its 
subject is old: man subordinate to ma 
chines and perverted values — physical 
and moral degradation. Its author, who 
writes from his experience in a wide va 
riety of jobs which he set himself to 
find in factories, mills and stores, is ob- 
viously sincere and quite angry, jump 
ing from effect to cause too easily. The 
book appears to bristle with fact, yet 
fact of limited context. It is based on 
personal experience in a complicated age 
when no one person’s experience may 
be adequate. 

Let the reader be warned, but warned 
too that the reviewer is an economist. 
Mr. Brennan, who roofed a Benedictine 
chapel, says, “They did not pay me for 
doing it, not in money that is, but they 
recompensed me for my labours in a 
way that can never be explained to a 
person whose mind bears the smallest 
smudge of economics.” 

Leaying over -simplifications aside - 
there are too many varied answers to 
too many questions—only one major fal: 
lacy, one all too common prejudice, and 
one uncommon blindspot will be men- 
tioned. 

The fallacy runs throughout the au- 
thor’s argument, sometimes a diatribe 
against middlemen, sometimes a con- 
demnation of the white-collar who 
“gives no productive service to the com- 
munity.” Productive or unproductive la- 
bor is a meaningless distinction unless 
specifically related to a set of values. 
When applied to the government work- 
ers, for example, in the Public Housing 
Administration these white-collars are 
considered unproductive by certain Re- 
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publican-ty pes and most productive by 
low-income families. The value question 
is obvious, but harangues as to produc- 
tive and unproductive government em- 
ployees are beside the point and may be 
meant to confuse the issue present. 
Closely allied, there is Mr. Brennan's 
granting of inherent nobility and incor- 
uptibility to the craft worker. Now 
blue-collar work certainly has been 
abused, but it’s not the work as such 
which can possess “divine nobility” and 
“ncorruptibility,” but the man. And the 
use of Christ's carpentry to support the 
author's hierarchy of work (or his the- 
ology of work) is indicative of a type of 








primitive moralizing too rampant today 
among those otherwise properly con- 
cerned with perverted values. Is not the 
fact that Christ worked enough? The 
meaning of Christ certainly does not 
rest upon his occupational classification. 

As for the most glaring prejudice it 
sufices merely to state it. Mr. Brennan 
once worked in a shop that accidentally 
gave dignity to workers. He says, “The 
trade unions would hate a shop like 
that: it had gone so far towards solving 
the problem of human peace by means 
and ends antagonistic to the whole 
union philosophy.” 

Possibly the most important of the 
many themes played upon by the author 
is the de-personalization of the relation- 
ship between “master” and “servant.” 
The unpalatable choice of words must 
be passed over to get at a more impor- 
tant bit of blindness. After presentation 
of this de-personalization with forceful- 
ness and understanding, nothing follows 
except the tepid view that the require- 
ments of a personal relationship should 
be formally acknowledged. Now these 
requirements are large. And so delicate 
and vital are they that one must ask 
if a truly personal relationship can be 
formalized without destroying it and, 
granting it could be, if anything like 
our wage system would still exist? Too, 
if the modern cult of money and self- 
interest is as virulent as Mr. Brennan 
claims, then, given the existence of the 
wage system, his solution is naive and 
does not follow from his own argument. 

Anger wrote this book but seems to 
have cooled to ashes as the conclusion 
was reached. Was Mr. Brennan simply 
relieving his own possible. frustration 
while writing so well of the frustration 
of others? 


Ocrossr, 1953 
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“THATS ENOUGH FOR TODAY 
MR, JAMISON / WE'LL SOON 
BE ADJUSTED TO OUR ee 
ENVIRONMENT, WON'T WE { 





THE WILLOCK Book is a collection of the wonderful satiric draw- 
ings and verses by Ed Willock which have enlivened the pages of 
Integrity magazine. Even those readers who don’t care for Integrity, 
or who have never heard of it will have a hard time resisting this 
“cartoon book” once they leaf through a few pages—and it is as good 
the fifth time through as the first. (Integrity Publishing Co., 50¢.) 
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Three High Priests 

Of Irish Literature 

Turee Great IRisHMEN: SHAW, YEATS, 
Joyce, by Arland Ussher. Devin- 
Adair. 160 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Thomas J]. Grady 


Mr. Ussher has written a rather won- 
derful and somewhat disappointing 
study. 

The tone of the book is very personal. 
The reader is constantly conscious of the 
author, his very individual grasp of his 
subject, his asides and reflections. The 
tone makes the study more stimulating 
but it also weakens the force of its con- 
clusions. 

To Mr. Ussher a writer is a high 
priest in a non-spiritual world. He is 
at once an artist, a philosopher, a teach- 
er, a consoler, a leader—an intellectual 
aristocrat, where the good in life is to 
be intellectual. Acting upon this view 
of the literary man, Mr. Ussher ex- 
amines the three men he terms great 
and Irish, not only in their texts and 
techniques but also in their thoughts, 
their relationships to their fellow men, 
their success, their impact upon society. 

If it can be sustained, a study with 
such a broad point of view is excellent. 
Mr. Ussher gives evidence of wide ref- 
erence in literature, in philosophy, in 
psychology. In this study, he makes full 
use of his erudition. Besides extensive 
knowledge, Mr. Ussher reveals consid- 
erable intuition. He makes many pene- 
trating and brilliant remarks about par- 
ticular works or passages in the writings 
of the men considered. In fact, his real 
skill lies here: in close, enlightened tex- 
tual criticism. 


There is, however, a weakness in the 
study. Mr. Ussher has no discernible 
system or scheme about which to or- 
ganize his many thoughts. His study is 
not a synthesis but a melange. His stars 
are all loose in their heaven. He believes 
in such looseness; rather he cultivates it. 
And the result is a style full of tangents, 
parentheses, and parentheses within par- 
entheses. 

He regards his three great men as 
great with many reservations. The chief 
reservation for all three is that they 
lacked humanity, closeness to men, the 
heart-bond with their fellow men. To 
Mr. Ussher, Shaw is a man of great 
wit and intelligence, not truly a play- 
wright but more properly a highly able 
lecturer and an esthetic clown. Yeats, in 
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H. M. Tomlinson: Sailing ships and 
travelers without passports 


the study, is an artist of supreme tech- 
nical skill, gifted with constantly re- 
freshed intellectual youth, freshness, and 
inventiveness, ever creating purer forms 
of expression but ever drifting farther 
from his fellow men into a private world 
of recondite symbols. 

And Joyce, to Mr. Ussher the great- 
est of the three, is great despite the fury 
and mockery and arrogance that have 
made him famous. A lapsed Catholic, a 
rebel against scholasticism, an exile from 
Ireland, Joyce is wounded by homeless- 
ness but wears a mask of defiance. He 
writes with furious melancholy, delib- 
erate attempt to shock, to confuse, to 
amaze —to bring down. Yet under all 
the fury there is a true artist at work, 
giving the world valid glimpses of life 
and pointing the way to a new versatil- 
ity in the use of words. 


Reports of a Traveler 
A Minctep Yarn, by H. M. Tomlin- 
son. Bobbs-Merrill. 172 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 


The reading public for many years has 
admired H. M. Tomlinson’s gift for tak- 
ing you with him on voyages to far 
places. The odor of a tropical waterfront 
and the cold bite of a North Sea gale 
come from his pages with rare vividness. 
This quality and a mellow charm are 
demonstrated in his latest book, A Min- 
gled Yarn, a collection of essays and 
anecdotes marking his eightieth birth- 
day. 

But these are not the only attributes 
of Tomlinson’s style. Paradoxically, 
when an antic mood strikes him he can 
be vague about necessary details until 


the reader loses touch with reality, 
Characters and topical digressions crowd 
in upon the narrative like a ghostly fleet 
gathering in a fog. 

Cosmic moralizing is another Tomlin. 
sonism. He sees in the struggle of men 
against the sea a symbol of mankind 
striking out toward a higher destiny, 

Age is not the source of these weak- 
nesses. One of the best sketches in the 
collection, which ranges back to 1914 
was written in 1950, an account of a 
golden anniversary voyage with his wife, 

Tomlinson would have appeared in 
a much better light if his publisher had 
counseled against including some of the 
lesser pieces untypical of his best efforts, 
When he comes down out of the cos- 
mos and decides to tell the story in focus 
he’s a man worth spending an evening 
with. 

Today’s world appears strangely con- 
stricted through eyes that saw tall-mast- 
ed sailing ships clustered at London 
docks and watched travelers without 
passports step ashore unmolested in dis- 
tant ports. 


European Tour 
Fatuer, Dear Fatuer, by Ludwig Be- 
melmans. Viking. 247 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Doris Grumbach 
Ludwig Bemelmans is not the man he 
was. That is to say, he is not the witty, 
pleasantly satiric fellow of Hotel Splen- 
dide, or the equally witty but straight- 
faced social commentator of Dirty Eddie 
and My War with the United States. 
In fact, the bare truth is that demand 
has diminished his supply of ‘strictly 
fresh anecdote, and his wonderful Euro 
pean approach to the wonders of the 
New: World has been lost in a great 
rash of highly profitable hack-writing. 
This latest volume was, it would seem, 
contracted for before the travels it de 
scribes were begun. It’s not a bad book; 
it’s just not good Bemelmans. 
Bemelmans went to Europe with his 
young daughter Barbara and her young 
French poodle, Little Bit. The book tells 
of their eventful ocean trip, their trip 
to France, their visit to Italy, the fa 
mous and infamous people they met 
either by design or accident, and their 
encounters with memorable characters, 
foods and places. There is no particular 
order to their trip or to the narrative, 
and information about any special 
place is inserted almost apologetically. 
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But Bemelmans is incapable of writ- 
ing a wholely mediocre book. There is 
q first-rate chapter about life in Russian 
Vienna, a very good anecdote about old 
Mrs. Peep and her dead dog, and the 
author's illustrations are, as ever, won- 
derfully evocative. In most cases they 

ut the accompanying prose to shame. 

“My greatest inspiration,” Bemelmans 
confesses to Barbara in this volume, “is 
a low bank balance.” This absolute hon- 
esty, beguiling as it may be, is no re- 
compense for a forced and lackluster 
book by a man with as acute and point- 
ed a pen as Bemelmans is known to 


Possess. 


A Convert Unconverted 
And Some Jewish History 


Two Srupies in Virtue, by Christoph- 
er Sykes. Knopf. 256 pp. $4.00. 


Reviwed by Sister Mary Ambrose, 
B.V.M. 


Christopher Sykes set for himself an 
arduous task in writing his Two Studies 
in Virtue. To attempt from external 
manifestations and events an interpreta- 
tion of the spiritual crises in the soul of 
another is hazardous at best; in the case 
of Richard Waldo Sibthorp, who in a 
lifespan of eighty-seven years changed 
five times from Anglicanism to Cathol- 
icism and back, the task is baffling. This 
story of spiritual conflict with the forces 
of doubt and incertitude forms the sub- 
ject matter of the first essay, “The Da- 
mascus Road.” 

Richard Waldo Sibthorp was a 
strange unpredictable figure in the reli- 
gious movements in England during the 
nineteenth century. A prominent Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, and an 
Anglican preacher of commanding pres- 
tige, he entered the Catholic Church in 
1841, anticipating by four years the de- 
cision of John Henry Newman, and was 
ordained by Cardinal Wiseman. In 1845 
he returned to the Anglican fold, only 
to witness in the Church of England 
the Tractarian upheaval. A second time, 
in 1864, he left the Anglican Church 
and was reconciled and reinstated as a 
Catholic priest. With the definition of 
the dogma of Papal Infallibility, he 
faced a final “inner crisis” of soul which 
resulted from the danger as he viewed 
it “of papal authority cutting across na- 
tional allegiance.” He died in 1879 after 
having received Communion from his 
Catholic bishop but, as his biographer 
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states, reading at the end The Book of 
Common Prayer. His was a spiritually 
complex character persistently harassed 
by insecurity in his religious affiliations. 
Mr. Sykes in “The Damascus Road” 
concludes that Richard Sibthorp was 
“never tempted for one second to doubt 
the existence of God or the reality of 
the Christian revelation.” In this he 
teaches many a modern reader a funda- 
mental lesson. 


The second study, subtitled “The 
Prosperity of His Servant,” a record of 
the idealism and political influences be- 
hind the modern Zionist movement and 
the origins of the Balfour Declaration 
of 1917, is equally as complex and in- 
volved. The position of the Jew in west- 
ern society has vexed periodically gov- 
ernments and political groups. The 
drive of Jewish irredentism gained zest 
in nineteenth century Europe and 
America, making its impact pressingly 
felt in British circles. “The Prosperity 
of His Servant” presents in a general 
survey the influences which fused, the 
forces which opposed, and the individ- 
uals who furthered or hindered the 
Zionist crusade for a national state in 
Palestine. Out of this maelstrom of con- 
flicting interests came the Balfour Dec- 
laration from His Majesty's Government 
in 1917. The author asserts that this 
study of the historical causes of modern 
Zionism is “addressed primarily to Gen- 
tile readers’ who possibly may be un- 
familiar with backgrounds in Jewish 
history. 

In neither essay does Mr. Sykes pres- 
ent a penetrating analysis of character 
or motives. The reader, sensing implied 





Aubrey Menen: Importance of setting 
; a good example for others 


complexities and subtilities underlying 
movements, situations and events grows 
impatient, at times, with the casual nar- 
rative. Notwithstanding, the puzzling 
record of the religious experiences and 
revolutions of Richard Sibthorp and the 
checkered story of modern Zionism 
hold interest. To be especially recom- 
mended is the author’s use of data | 
drawn from intimate correspondence 
and private memoranda or obtained 
through personal interview. Two Stud- 
ies in Virtue is provocative reading. 


Devastating Study of 

National Superiority 

Deap Man In THE Sitver Market, by 
Aubrey Menen. Scribner. 203 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Gertrude Collins 


“Men of all races have always sought 
for a convincing explanation of their 
own astonishing excellence and they 
have frequently found what they were 
looking for.” Thus, in what purports to 
be a “biographical essay,” Aubrey Men- 
en begins a devastating, serio-comic the- 
sis which traces the absurdities inherent 
in various aspects of nationalistic senti- 
ment of the past and present day. 

An Indo-Irishman who was raised and 
educated as a Briton,-Mr. Menen’s first 
exposure to the idiosyncrasies and con- 
fusions of racial and national pride oc- 
curred at the age of twelve when he 
was taken to Malabar to visit his Nayar 
grandmother. Some parting advice from 
his English headmaster, together with 
subsequent admonitory counsel from his 
grandmother gave rise to a dilemma 
which alternately pursued, and was pur- 
sued by the author throughout his adult 
years. “Let them see,” the headmaster 
said, “by your example that you have 
been trained in an English school. 
Wherever you go, it is for you to set the 
tone.” His grandmother begged him to 
remember the dignity of his Indian 
caste, “They [the English] will look up 
to you, as a Nayar, to set an example. 
They know that you have two thousand 
years of advantage over them and they 
will be willing to learn . . . but remem- 
ber it is your example which will count 
more than anything.” 

Added years posed further questions 
concerning notions of racial and nation- 
al superiority; intensive study illustrated 
the indestructable talent of the British 
for maintaining their belief in the vir- 
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tue of all things English, whether in 
the face of economic collapse, social 
upheaval, or the debatable merits of that 
curious institution the modern welfare 
state—the same unassailable compla- 
cency that once moved Georges Ber- 
nanos to the inquiry, “What English- 
man, since God created the tribe, has 
ever been disgusted with himself?” 

The difhiculty, as Mr. Menen sees it, 
is in the decay of true patriotism. He 
pictures nations as “passing from the 
stage where a man may say, ‘My coun- 
try right or wrong,’ which is silly but 
honest, to that in which he says, ‘My 
country, and it is never wrong,” which 
is insane.” Refuge in caste, class or po 
litical ideology is no longer possible; the 
notion of pride in national virtue is il- 
lusory, for there are no national virtues. 
Morality and integrity are the respon 
sibility of the individual; the state is not 
a soul-maker. The true patriotism is 
compounded of a humility and discip 
line that cuts us down to size, remind 
ing us that right and wrong are not 
“things to be debated daily by diplo- 
mats.” 

The author's talents for tilting with 
the pomposities and pretensions of hu- 
man nature are everywhere in evidence, 
and throughout the book there are gen- 
erous samplings of the satiric fable of 
which Mr. Menen is past master. 


Unimpassioned View 
Of Modern Spain 
SPAIN IN THE Mopern Wor .p, by 
James Cleugh. Knopf. 339 pp. $4.75. 
Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 
This is a book which rights a lot of 
wrongs about Spain. It sweeps away an 
accumulation of nonsense and offers in- 
stead an accumulation of fact. The au- 
thor is sympathetic to Spain but not 
biased. Both the strong and the weak 
points of the country are fully discussed. 
Within Spain there are serious eco- 
nomic shortcomings. Her industry is 
poor, though on the upgrade; industrial 
machinery and technical know-how are 
lacking; rail transportation is bad and 
good roads are few. Communication, so 
necessary for an industrial state, is faul- 
ty. Spain, for better or for worse, will 
be an agricultural state for a long time 
to come, although her mineral wealth is 
potentially higher than her agricultural 
resources. The devastation of the civil 
war plus the lack of a favorable balance 
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of trade prevent Spain from recovering 
at a faster pace. Spanish economists be 
lieve that if real greatness is ever again 
to come ro Spain it will be due to her 
geographical rather than industrial posi- 
tion. 


Catholicism permeates the culture of 
Spain and molds her psychology. “Cath 
olicism,” says Cleugh, is the “sole gen 
erally recognized philosophical point of 
reference.” Further, Spaniards feel that 
there must be a “spiritually. ascendant 
Roman Catholic Church in Spain or the 
country will go to pieces.” Because of 
this primacy of the spiritual, Spain is 
anti-Marxist. If there are any Commu 
nists they are a mere handful existing 
underground. 


Much is made of the fact that Franco 
is a dictator and that parliamentary 
democracy does not exist. Cleugh points 
out that within the framework of Span 
ish tradition and psychology political 
democracy is subordinated to economic 
and social democracy. Franco, further, 
is neither the tyrant that exiled repub- 
licans claim he is, nor is he the infal 
lible demigod of his supporters. Clandes 
tine conspiracy against Franco originates 
largely from abroad but is weakened by 
competing agencies with irreconcilable 
aims. There is no agreement on replac- 
ing Franco. A plebiscite is unworkable 
and a republic, in any form, is distaste 
ful. The political disintegration which 
accompanied the last one is too vivid to 
forget. There is at present no contem- 
plation of revolution. Significantly, how- 





James Cleugh: A new Golden Age 
is awaiting Spain 


ever, both sons of Don Juan (who hy 
little following within Spain), Don 
Juan Carlos and his younger brothe 
Alfonso, are being educated within 
Spain. Conceivably, thus, Don Juan 
Carlos is being educated and groomed 
as king, for under the Law of Suceg. 
sion Spain is a kingdom without a king 
It has a regency council and Franco js 
head of the state. 

Spain’s foreign policy, says Cleugh, 
is devoted to obtaining European recog. 
nition that Spain is not a monster, She 
offers no threat to any community jp 
the world. Equipped militarily and eco. 
nomically, Spain would be a powerful 
ally. “The adherence of a strong Spain 





to the Atlantic bloc,” says Cleugh, 
“would do more than that of any coun. 
try to put a corner-stone to any structure 
designed to ensure the permanent sur 
vival and florescence of Christian cul 
ture.” 

If the author stresses Spain’s histor 
ical greatness and her contemporary 
strategic geography, he does so partly be 
cause he sincerely believes that a new 
Golden Age is awaiting Spain and par- 
ly to neutralize the enemies of Spain. 
Two faults might be mentioned in this 
otherwise excellent book; the section 
dealing with Spain and America is much 
too sketchy, and the index is not suff 
ciently serviceable. 


Former First Lady 
Views the Far East 
INDIA AND THE AWAKENING East, by 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Harper. 237 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Ellen Logue 
Mrs. Roosevelt has, I think, something 
worthwhile to relate in her recollections 
of a visit to an area of the world which 
merits increasing attention from the 
United States. Her thoughts concem 
the “awakening East,” hyper-sensitive to 





Communism and, in its present stage o 
strong nationalism, to untoward inter 
ference from the West. 

Stopping off in some of the Arab 
countries and in Israel, Mrs. Roosevelt 
noted the difficulties which are rooted 
in cultural differences and, especially, 
the grievous problem of those refugees 
who are literally rotting away, useless to 
themselves and their fellow men. Theit 
plight precludes any real settlement of 
a tense truce there. 

The same differences in culture be 
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tween the Hindu peoples of India and 
the Moslems of Pakistan have created 
an unfortunate political division of an 
grea whose parts are mutually interde- 
pendent. Here, the former U.S. del- 
egate to the U.N. gratefully observes 
the excellent contributions of the United 
Nations and, in more specialized ways, 
of the United States to improve the 
health and living standards of the two 
countries. 

The wisdom of helping the Eastern 
people to help themselves is evident in 
the good-will created wherever the pro- 
gram is carefully put into effect. The 
report on this diplomacy and its strong, 
tangible results which help defeat Com- 
munism is a major reason for reading 
this book. 

Mrs. Roosevelt does not seem to com- 
prehend clearly the importance of true 
spiritual principles and, therefore, is 
“fuzzy” in acknowledging the essential 
difference between materialistic and 
spiritual values. To suggest that we 
somehow spiritualize the material ben- 
efits of democracy is, I feel, fairly mean- 
ingless. A more spiritual mentality could 
proitably develop her hint that a com- 
mon cause between the West and the 
“awakening East” can be found in the 
spiritual values of Christianity on which 
democracy rests and those of the Hindu, 
Moslem and other peoples. 


The Morality Implicit 

In the Use of Language 

Tue Ernics oF Rueroric, by Richard 
M. Weaver. Henry Regnery. 234 pp. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by Thomas More Newbold, 
CP. 


It is a commonplace to say that a per- 
son’s use of language is an index to his 
grasp of reality and his views of exist- 
ence. And in this little book Mr. Weaver 
considers the morality or intellectual in- 
tegrity implicit in all use of language 
with rhetorical purpose. He deeply dis- 
trusts the thesis of those who advocate 
a “semantically purified” language as 
the only fit medium of intellectual ob- 
jectivity; maintaining that “any utter- 
ance is a major assumption of respon- 
sibility, and the assumption that one can 
avoid that responsibility by doing some- 
thing to language itself is one of the 
chief considerations . . . of contempo- 
rary semantic theory.” Neuter discourse 
may appeal to those who expect a scien- 
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tific solution of human problems; but 
do human problems admit of such solu- 
tions? 

The author does not present his own 
thought in a particularly systematic way, 
but allows his views to emerge in the 
form of commentary upon some typical 
but outstanding examples of rhetoric. 
Everyone, for instance, should find in- 
teresting the author’s study of the rhet- 
oric displayed in the celebrated Scopes 
“evolution” trial at Dayton, Tennessee. 
Mr. Weaver there makes it very clear 
that the failure of both prosecution and 
defense to distinguish between dialectic 
and rhetoric accounts for their “lame 
performance” in public controversy. His 
contrasting studies of Burke and Lincoln 
are also highlighted with worthwhile 
commentary. 


This reviewer found that the rather 
unlikely sounding chapter “The Spa- 
ciousness of Old Rhetoric” contained the 
best philosophical commentary in the 
whole book. Here the author handles 
with a sure touch the basic problem of 
contemporary metaphysical skepticism; 
showing that it makes for a rhetoric that 
is worse than pointless. It is a down- 
right abdication of the moral responsi- 
bility involved in human thinking and 
speaking. His suggestion—that the gen- 
eralizing power given to human dis- 
course by first principles is a mark of 
pertinence rather than a sign of im- 
potence—is something many “modern 
realists” would do well to ponder. 


As a whole, this study reflects the con- 
cern with semantic problems which oc- 
cupy a rather large place in modern 
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Air race at Los Angeles, January, 1910. Illustration from “Ceiling Unlimited” 


philosophical thought. And I think the 
author is to be admired for basing his 
comments on the epistomological sources 
from whence the ethical problems of 
rhetoric spring. For not only are meta- 
physical positions implicit in the ideas 
we have, but moral responsibility is im- 
plicit in our expression of them. As Aris- 
totle once remarked: “What makes a 
man a ‘sophist’ is not his power to rea- 
son, but his moral purpose.” 


History of the Airplane 
Ceminc Unumirtep, by Lloyd Morris 
and Kendall Smith. Macmillan. 417 


pp. $6.50. 
Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


In his capacity as chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee to Observe the 50th 
Anniversary of Powered Flight, James 
H. Doolittle introduces this book to the 
public. As behoves a semi-official work, 
it warily avoids the controversial, pre- 
fers silence to criticism, and leaves its 
reader as unaided as facts will permit in 
coming to any conclusions which might 
be considered painful or inopportune to 
persons or groups closely associated with 
aviation. 

It contains almost all the material a 
non-technical reader is likely to want 
to read about the history of the heavier- 
than-air machine, and little he is likely 
to want to skip. It also contains many 
fine photographs. How rigorously non- 
germane matter is excluded is shown by 
the fact that there is only one reference 
to Count von Zeppelin and none to the 
type of airship to which he gave his 
name. 
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A Protestant Study of 
“Protestant Underworld” 


ApostLes OF Discorp, by Ralph Lord 
Roy. Beacon Press. 437 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by ]. L. O'Sullivan 

Organized anti-Catholicism in Protes- 

tant circles in the United States is of 

minor importance in the view presented 
to readers of Apostles of Discord. Both 
in emphasis and method of treatment 
the Reverend Roy, a Methodist minister, 
gives a picture of anti-Catholic activity 
which most readers will know from their 
own experience is distorted and unreal. 

““No Popery’—Bigotry’s Battle Cry” 
is the final chapter in the portion of the 
book devoted to the “Protestant Under- 
world,” the author’s term for the forces 
which appeal to prejudice and emotions 
to arouse racial and religious hatred. It 
consists of thirty-four pages, while eight 
other chapters of 130 pages are devoted 
to anti-Negro and anti-Jewish activities. 

Anti-Catholicism is presented most 
superficially. Most attention is given to 

Protestants and Other Americans United 

for Separation of Church and State 

(POAU) and to Christ’s Mission, Inc., 

“two major groups accused by American 

Catholics today of anti-Catholicism.” 
The Reverend Roy insists that neither 

organization can be classified as “part 

of the ministry of hate.” He considers 
them in this book only because some 
adherents carry their “anti” emphasis be- 
yond the “point of legitimate vigilance.” 

Paul Blanshard is listed among the 

“leading churchmen” who have cam- 

paigned under the auspices of the 

POAU and mention is made of “bitter 

Catholic opposition” which met his ap- 

pearance in some cities. Perhaps a little 

more detailed investigation by the au- 
thor would also have revealed that the 

Reverend Blanshard did not appear in 

other cities because of bitter opposition 

from Protestants. Both Blanshard and 

Bishop Oxnam are presented as the type 

of churchmen whose restrained vigilance 

should be models for their colleagues. 
A detailed account is given of Christ’s 
Mission, Inc., a refuge of ex-priests. Sev- 
eral of those associated with the Mission 
are named while the author mentions 
that “dozens” of others have been active 
with the group. He reaches this conclu- 
sion: “The truth is that Christ’s Mission, 
though obviously not pro-communist, 
sometimes finds itself in strange and 
mixed ideological company. No one can 
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object to its efforts to promote its own 
version of theological truth in opposition 
to the doctrines of the Church of Rome 
—but criticism of any religious system 
should always be fair.” 

Two books have really been written 
by the Reverend Roy and presented as 
one. The first deals with the Protestant 
“underworld” and the second is con- 
cerned with divisions within Protestant- 
ism—divisions that disrupt individual re- 
ligious groups and others which obstruct 
efforts to achieve unity. This second part 
seems to be an objective presentation 
containing a tremendous amount of val- 
uable and detailed information. It is un- 
fortunate that it was not presented as a 
separate book without the distorted treat- 
ment of anti-Catholicism. 


English Lawyer 

Reviews Hiss Case 

THe Srrance Case oF ALGER Hiss, by 
the Earl Jowitt. Doubleday. 380 pp. 
$3.95. 

Reviewed by Al Miller 
The author of The Strange Case of 
Alger Hiss, the Earl Jowitt, is an im- 
portant figure in British political and 
legal circles. Among his several offices 
of distinction is that of former Lord 
Chancellor of Britain. His purpose in 
writing this book was to present the 
facts “fairly to the [British] reader so 
that he may . . . form his own conclu- 
sions.” Lord Jowitt is aware of the fact 
that other books have been written 
about this famous case; he has read 
them. But those writers were not law- 
yers concerned “merely to review the 
evidence presented in the . . . case.” It 
is that “evidence” that Lord Jowitt an- 
alyses, and he concludes that the Gov- 
ernment did not prove its case against 
Hiss. 

One of the reasons why Lord Jowitt 
doubts the jury’s verdict is because he 
has no confidence in the reliability of 
the Government’s star witness, Whit- 
taker Chambers. He read Chambers’ 
book Witness, and as a result he is cer- 
tain that “with Chambers the desire to 
embroider and embellish is so transcend- 
ent that I do not believe he knows when 
he is leaving the straight and narrow 
path of truth.” He is virtually certain 


that Chambers lied. 
Secondly, the author believes that the 


climate of opinion in the United States 
was “inimical to a calm and dispassion- 
ate hearing of the case.” The case was 
tried amidst so many charges and coun- 
ter-charges, so much sensationalism, 
noise and outright bedlam that Jowitt 
believes the jury was bound to be in- 
fluenced by the outburst of feeling. 
Thirdly, Lord Jowitt makes some cau- 
tious but critical remarks about the role 
of the trial judge in the case. After the 
defense rested, Judge Goddard gave a 
masterly explanation of the duty of the 
jury and the points of law upon which 
the decision of the jury would have to 
be made. But Lord Jowitt believes the 
trial was too long and complicated for 
the jury to make a decision without more 
direct assistance from the judge. He 
thought the judge should have given a 
“survey of the evidence.” CA U.S. judge 
is prohibited by statute from giving such 





a “survey,” I believe.) ‘The “odd assort- 
ment” of information the jury requested 
betrayed “much confusion.” If Judge 
Goddard had been permitted to review 
the evidence that bore directly on the 
accusation, all the “confusion” could 
have been avoided and justice enhanced. 
(Under the British system, the judge is 
bound by statute to review the evidence 
for the jury.) 

Whoever reads this book—and it 
should be read—will have to determine 
for himself whether Lord Jowitt’s anal- 
ysis sufficiently challenges the verdict of 
the jury. The case is re-presented with 
precision and penetration. But there is 
a shortcoming about the book that sure- 
ly threatens its entire merit: Lord Jowitt 
does not understand the nature of the 
case. He was dazzled by “the high rep- 
utation he (Hiss) had attained alike for 
intelligence, industry, and_ integrity.” 
And he thought the character testimony 
for Hiss “does go to show that he be- 
longs to a category of people who are 
not likely to commit dishonourable or 
discreditable acts.” Granted. But it was 
precisely that “high reputation” that the 
prosecution tried to prove was not re- 
flexive of the real Alger Hiss. 


Lee Pressman comes in for consider- 
able space in Lord Jowitt’s book. But 
Jowitt did not learn very much from 
Pressman, or he would have known that 
“high reputation” is not sufficient 
grounds to dim suspicion about whether 
a person is a Communist. For Pressman 
had no slight reputation himself. Yet, 
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when the Committee subpoenaed him, 
presumably in an effort to corroborate 
Chambers’ testimony, Pressman went 
into a spasm of rage and refused to tes- 
tify. He even pleaded self-incrimination 
when asked if he was a member of the 
American Legion! But after Hiss’s con- 
viction, Pressman admitted that he had 
been a Communist just as Chambers 
had originally charged. Granted that 
Pressman’s reputation was in the cate- 
gory of “high,” his virtual denial and 
subsequent admittance that he was a 
Communist as previously charged sure- 
ly indicates that “high reputation” is 
not incompatible with being a Commu- 
nist. Lord Jowitt does not seem to un- 
derstand that. 


For Pop—and Others 


A Hato For Faruer, by Joseph A. 
Breig. Bruce. 127 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Richard Reuland 


Did you ever consider the custom of a 
new father passing out cigars as reli- 
gious? Or did you ever consider the 
happy, nervous young father who joy- 
fully announces the arrival of his first 
born as a patriarch? Neither did I, be- 
fore reading this book. But I do now. 

This book has the power to make a 
father thank God for his blessing, and 
to make those not fathers pray to God 
that it may happen to them. 

Mr. Breig is convinced of the sacred- 
ness of the family, and clearly shows 
the dignified position of the father in 
the family. If civilization is to survive, 
it will do so because of the morality, 
power, strength and beauty of family 
living. And if the family is to fulfill its 
function, the father must play a very 
definite role. 

Fatherhood, to Mr. Breig, is some- 
thing wonderful and awesome, a com- 
bined art and science. Every father is 
an Associate Father with God. He is a 
patriarch, the founder of a family, and 
as such he has tremendous God-given 
tesponsibilities and privileges. The au- 
thor graphically demonstrates these. . 

Every father is a leader. It is his duty 
and privilege to be the religious and 
physical leader of his family, and it is 
his duty and privilege to lead them to 


A Halo for Father is the best book 
I've read in a long time. Anyone—father, 
mother, daughter, son—can read it en- 
joyably and profitably. 


Ocroszr, 1953 





STOP PUSHING! 


Dear Mr. S. Pushing, 

I am eight years old. .I am. in the 
third grade. My Mommy says I am very 
smart for my age. My Daddy says I am 
too smart but me and Mommy think he 
is funny. I decided last night that | am 
going to be an author when I| grow up. 
My Daddy told me to ask some jerk like 
you how to be an author. He doesn’t 
know. Please help me. 


Your friend, 


Virginia Clark 


Dear Virginia, 


Yes, there is a Santa Claus .. . I 
mean, yes, I will try to help you. I am 
sorry that I am not an author but I 
know some authors and they have given 
me the low-down. If you don’t believe 
what I tell you ask the first author you 
meet. 

Ordinarily I would not repeat what 
they have told me. But I think it is my 
duty to save you from taking this shock- 
ing step and | was never one to shirk 
my duty. Please give up the idea right 
this minute. 

You see, Virginia, being an author, 
especially a book author, is strictly for 
the birds. If you want to dedicate your- 
self to a lonely, bitter, unappreciated life 
this is it. Of course, it shouldn’t be this 
way because all authors are talented and 
wonderful people whose sole ambition 
is to help their fellow-man. Everything 
would be fine if it weren’t for a bunch 
of jealous, greedy people who will work 
night and day plotting against you, if 
you become an author. Many people 
think that the Communists are the 
cause of all the trouble in the world 
but any real author will tell you that 
the worst people in the world are pub- 
lishers, critics and booksellers. Why 
should a nice refined little girl like you 
want to get mixed-up with the likes of 
them? 

Right from the beginning you would 
be battling the publishers. It isn’t gen- 
erally told but publishers wouldn’t know 
a good book if they saw one. You would 
think they would love books, wouldn’t 
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you, but the truth is they hate good 
books and don’t want people like you 
who could write them to succeed. They 
claim to be losing money but authors 
don’t believe that for a moment. Pub- 
lishers have no need of money, anyhow, 
because they probably live on their 
wives income. You never see them do- 
ing any work. Just sitting around and 
talking or staying away from the office 
half the afternoon, eating and drinking. 

Not that the situation would be much 
better if they tended to business—they 
would be afraid to publish a good book 
like you would write because it would 
show up all their poor books. Many 
publishers can’t even read. At least they 
don’t read all the manuscripts sent to 
them. One author I know has evidence; 
he glued together pages 1602 and 1603 
of his epic, historical novel about the 
Fuzzy-Wuzzies in New Guinea, and 
these pages were still glued together 
after his masterpiece had been rejected 
by sixteen publishers. What do you 
think of that? 

If by some accident (threat of mur- 
der, bribery or influence through a rela- 
tive on the wife’s side) your manuscript 
is accepted, your real trouble will have 
only begun. With all the money they 
will surely make out of your book you 
would expect them to give you your fair 
share (say $1.50 for every $3.00 book 
sold). But not those robbers. In fact 
they will try to keep your book from 
selling by refusing to buy full-page ads 
in the newspapers and magazines no 
matter how much you beg them. You 
will have to be at them all the time. A 
night-school class in law won’t do you 
any harm, either. Prepare for the worst. 


Next are the critics, or dopes who 
don’t have enough brains and energy to 
be writers so devote their lives to attack- 
ing sensitive souls like you whose only 
crime is having written a good book. 
You or any author could do a far better 
job of criticism than these people with- 
out half trying but, of course, authors 
would never sink that low. If you insist 
on going through with this rash plan of 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The Tragic Story 
Of an Afrikaner 


Too Lars tHe Puararorg, by Alan 
Paton. Scribners. 276 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Paul K. Cuneo 


Like Scobie, in Graham Greene’s novel 
set in British West Africa, Pieter van 
Vlaanderen, pride of an important fam- 
ily of Afrikaners and tragic hero of Alan 
Paton’s second novel, Too Late the 
Phalarope, is an officer of police, and, 
like Scobie, he is caught in the snare of 
adultery. 

War hero, star rugby player, son of a 
proud father, and himself the father of 
two children, Lieutenant van Vlaan- 
deren breaks the most inviolable law of 
his country, the Immorality Act which 
forbids miscegenation. He brings disas 
ter upon himself; and, as the narrator 
of the story—his loving, maiden-aunt 
Sophie—tells us, he destroys his entire 
family. 

As Alan Paton writes, marvelously re 
creating the thought processes and lan 
guage of the narrator, he captures com 
pletely the reader's interest in the story 
and his belief in its reality. The story 
itself is tense and engrossing; the por 
trayal of the Afrikaners, from those with 
a rigid and extreme sense of self-right 
eousness to those groping for a more 
human way of life than that which they 
know, is so real that the reader will 
never again be able to think of these 
people as “foreigners.” 


So overwhelmingly does Mr. Paton 
evoke the sense of Pieter van Vlaan 
deren’s utter destruction—not because of 
his sin against God, but because of his 
“sin” against the race—that it comes as 
an actual shock to the reader, who has 
been viewing these events through the 
eyes of one steeped in the Afrikan way 
of life, to realize in the final pages of 
the book that Pieter van Vlaanderen is 
not necessarily a damned soul, that he 
will go out of prison when he has paid 
for his offense “to some other country 
far from us all,” and there may find 
peace and salvation. It is rather those 
whom he will leave behind who seem 
in danger of the damnation which they 
call down upon others. For the man 
who repeatedly prayed to God to save 
him from his temptation to sin, but who 
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fell into sin, salvation may be much 
nearer than for those who self-righteous 
ly condemn “a sin against the race,” as 
Pieter’s father-in-law phrases it. These 
men do not see that they themselves, 
rather than their victims, are the ones 
who are being destroyed, and destroyed 
by themselves. 

Aunt Sophie, the narrator, is one of 
the few who, despite inbred fear that 
Pieter’s sin is something unforgiveable, 
senses that it would be better for the 
Afrikaners if, instead of seeing to Piet 
er’s condemnation, they would turn “to 
the holy task of pardon, that the body 
of the Lord might not be wounded 
twice, and virtue come of our offences.” 

Too Late the Phalarope is a powerful 
and moving story. The theme, which 
might from the outline given above 
seem like a morbid one, is handled with 
rare delicacy. The cumulative effect of 
the novel is inspiring and ennobling, 
rather than depressing. Mr. Paton has 
written that rarity, a second novel which 
will not in the least disappoint most 
readers of his first novel, Cry, the Be 
loved Country. 


A Rare, Good Book 

About Good People 

311 Concress Court, by Richard Sul 
livan. Henry Holt. 245 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 
O.F.M.Cap. 

One of the hardest things in the world, 

I think, is to write fiction about good 

people and to write it well. Evelyn 





Alan Paton: Who is destroyed? 


Waugh once told me that in fiction g 
good character is more agreeable to the 
reader, but bad characters are easier for 
the writer. His guess was that bad peo- 
ple are easier to dramatize because they 
are more adventuresome. 

Perhaps this explains why so many of 
our brawling best-selling novels are 
about people we would never want to 
meet were they not confined between 
the supremely isolating covers of a book, 
Most modern authors seem to be afraid 
of good people. 


Considering all that, 1 am prepared to 
applaud mightily an author who has 
dared to write about good people, who 
finds them interesting, and who can 
write well despite these “handicaps.” 

Richard Sullivan’s 311 Congress 
Court is a book about good people. Fur 
thermore they are’ ordinary good peo- 
ple, neither saints nor heroes. There is 
Vicky Webber, full of vitality and tem- 
per, and still nice to look at even though 
she has three grown daughters and is 
on the verge of becoming a grandmoth- 
er. There is Layo, her husband, a man 
who would never stand out on a crowd- 
ed street, but solid, and full of love and 
compassion when it is needed most. 
There are three daughters: Rom, the 
married one; Millicent, the sexy one, 
and Ginnie, the bright one. Each Web- 
ber girl has her man, and the Webber 
clan has the house at 311 Congress 
Court. It is an old, rambling place, and 
its neighborhood has gone to seed, but 
it is home for the Webbers and they 
love it. 

Into this lively family bursts landlord 
McClay, the villain of the piece (but a 
good villain in his own way). He tells 
the Webbers they must leave 311 Cor 
gress Court to make way, first for a gas 
station, and then for his future wife. 
In this book even the villain falls in 
love. In fact, the whole story swims in 
love, not sticky sentimentality, but real, 
crystal-pure, every-day love; for 3ll 
Congress Court is lyrical fiction at its 
best. The Webbers pack to move, Rom 
has her baby, Old Uncle dies, and Gin 
nie falls in love. It all happens together, 
almost at once, and it all fits together so 
that we see life as a poem and are filled 
with joy at the wonderful, sad, joyous, 
simple, wise people whom God must 
love because he made so many of them. 

The lyric novel is a difficult form. I 
doubt whether any purely lyric novel 
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will ever achieve great popularity or 
lasting fame. The lyrical mood is too 
tenuous to make a lasting impression 
when stretched over several score pages. 
The novel lends itself more easily to 
dramatic, descriptive or even reflective 
attitudes. Great authors have used lyric- 
im in parts of their books, but they 
have always inlaid it on a frame of 
dramatic, descriptive or reflective writ- 
ing. 
That, I believe, is the one shortcom- 
ing of Richard Sullivan’s 311 Congress 
Court. It is such a good book that you 
wish it were a great book, but it cannot 
be, for its loveliness is too light and 
fragile to sustain the weight of great- 
ness. 


The Love Story of 
Tristram and Isoud 
Tue ENcHANTED Cup, by Dorothy 
James Roberts. Appleton - Century - 
Crofts. 368 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Peggy Sullivan 
Of all the Arthurian legends, the one 
of Tristram and Isoud is unique in hav- 
ing as the main motivation of its char- 
acters a forbidden love affair. Miss Rob- 
erts’ novel is close to the spirit of the 
legend, and her style, while more soph- 
isticated, is reminiscent of the early ver- 
sions of the legend. More than that, 
however, she has given to the story an- 
other dimension, for always there is the 
feeling that all of this happened long 
ago, but that it is well to remember the 
Irish princess and the knight from 
Lyonesse who first appeared in her land 
as an unwelcome stranger, and who re- 
turned to bring her to Cornwall as the 
bride of Tristram’s uncle, King Mark. 
This dimension also serves to show the 
overlaying of Christian and pagan cus- 
toms and feelings, as the knights and 
ladies of that day practiced them. For 
example, the love potion which Tris- 
tram and Isoud drank by mistake was of 
pagan significance, yet to the Christian 
lovers, it had some meaning and seemed 
to ratify their desires for each other. 
This feeling, almost of detachment, 
which the author conveys is again ap- 
parent in the objective evaluation of 
Tristram who passes up the quest of the 
Grail in order to live unlawfully with 
Isoud under the protection of Sir 
Launcelot. Mark succeeds in persuading 
the lovers to return to Cornwall, al- 
though they have reason to distrust him. 
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Richard Sullivan: A family and a house 


He later proves them right in this by 
killing Tristram, and Isoud dies at 
Tristram’s side, “since her heart could 
not live after his.” 

While there is some reason to ques- 
tion the book jacket’s touting of the leg- 
end as “the most splendid love story of 
of the western world,” it is one which 
surely bears re-telling by an accom- 
plished student and craftsman such as 
Miss Roberts. The Enchanted Cup 
should be refreshing for those who are 
familiar with the Arthurian legends, and 
a charming introduction for those who 
are not. 


The Grape Harvest 
In French Village 
Tue Vintrace, by Ursula Keir. William 
Sloane. 307 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 
Now and then we read a book which 


makes a deep impression on us. The 
Vintage is such a one; it will not be 
easily forgotten. 

Set in the Beaujolais wine region of 
France at the time of the grape harvest, 
it is a story of two Italian itinerant work- 
ers: Giancarlo, a seasoned, older man 
who has been about, and Ernesto, a fine, 
handsome lad whose turbulent temper 
keeps him at war with himself and those 
around him. The impact of these two is 
strongly felt by the village peasants and 
their closely watched womenfolk. There 
is a rude simplicity in the story verging 
on the vulgar. The deep feeling for the 
land shared by the peasants gives them 
a feeling of contempt for “le patron,” 
city-bred, returning to the land of his 


forebears only during the vintage, duti- 
fully but with a wistful yearning to un- 
derstand and be part of the exciting 
scene. 

Giancarlo is the important character. 
Experienced, resourceful, sympathetic, a 
born leader, he is the one through whom 
the plot moves. Even in ‘his unsatisfied 
yearning for the fresh, young Lucienne, 
who is drawn to him, there is a quiet 
understanding of her nature and her 
needs. Yet he is trapped by his yearning 
into dreaming the impossible, and the 
violent and dramatic finale draws the 
curtain on all the unfulfilled dreams, all 
except those of old Ton-Ton and his 
cherry liquor and chocolates. 

It is difficult to think of the author 
of this book as a girl of twenty-three 
writing her first novel. The deep under- 
standing of human personality, the mas- 
terly arrangement of incident to carry 
the action forward, the change and de- 
velopment of feeling so skillfully por- 
trayed would seem to be the work of a 
mature man. Miss Keir is a very talent- 
ed young writer worth watching with 
considerable interest. 


Story of “Stuffy” Anderson, 

Diplomat and Gentleman 

Time AND Time Acar, by James Hil- 
ton. Little, Brown. 306 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Beryl Hoskin 


James Hilton is a novelist whom most 
readers enjoy. Although there is some- 
thing very “Hiltonish” about everything 
he writes, his particular type of senti- 
mentalism is carried off with a light 
touch. There is no great depth to his 
philosophy, yet something about his 
writing leaves one with a certain feeling 
that, in spite of everything, there is a 
pattern to life which is at least a little 
worthwhile. 

Hilton’s latest book, a bit auto- 
biographical apparently, takes the years 
since 1900, the period covering two 
world wars, as background for the life 
story of his hero. Charles Anderson is 
the son of a powerful and eccentric bar- 
rister who earned his title and retired to 
his estate outside London, while his son 
was still quite young. The father always 
favored his brilliant elder son James, 
who was killed in World War I. This 
gave Charles a certain amount of free- 
dom to live his own life from the time 
he entered Brookfield, which is the fa- 
mous boys school in Mr. Hilton’s earlier 
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A CROWN FOR ASHES 
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‘Here, straight 
from contempo- 
rary history, are 
enormities 
which cause the 
brain to reel, 
but also faith, 
charity, fearless- 
ness, spiritual triumph which 
thrill the soul. .. .” 


—JOHN S. KENNEDY 


By Teresa Kay 


The love story of a young 
Catholic Hungarian countess 
and a Jewish musician disguised 
as a priest, caught fast in the 
horror of the Nazi withdrawal 
and Russian “liberation” of 
Budapest. Its vivid re-creation 
of the anguish and courage of 
the pillaged, the scourged, and 
the betrayed will leave you 
breathless and inspired. 


“Exceptionally good . . . the dramatic 
story keeps one in constant suspense.” 
—Catholic Review Service. 


“Teresa Kay is to be complimented 
for her concise and vivid descriptions, 
her restraint, and above all, for her 
character delineation.”"—Books on 
Trial. 


“This is a dynamic, mature novel, 
superior in conception to the average 
best-seller, and as deft in technique.” 
—Our Sunday Visitor. 


“Here is a gripping novel .. . com- 
bining the poetry of tenderness and 
terror in a chronicle which should be 
classed among the finest novels cen- 
tering around World War II.”—Jew- 
ish Bookland. 


$3.95 


At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
410 Bruce Bidg. Milweukee 1, Wis. 














novel Goodbye Mr. Chips. Charles was 
not a typical Brookfield boy, but Chips 
thought well of him, and he made a 
place for himself. Later he went to Cam 
bridge where he had a very ordinary 
sort of time, but managed to obtain a 
“first” in his examinations which led the 
way to his career in the Diplomatic 
Service. 

Charles is a pleasant man, not excit 
ing, and not dull. In his diplomatic life, 
he is often called “Stuffy” Anderson, in 
an affectionate way. If he had married 
Lily, the young typist whom he met in 
a tearoom while a student at Cambridge 
and with whom he had a brief love af 
fair, he might have been very different. 
But he married Jane Coppermill, a 
member of his own class, a charming 
and witty person who helped him a 
great deal in the small successes which 
he achieved in his career. 

His one son, Gerald, was _ partially 
reared in America, during World War 
Il. Mr. Hilton is not altogether satis 
fied with the American way of life. This 
is obvious in his description of the brief 
visit which Charles makes to see Gerald 
in New England. Charles, who has al 
ways looked forward to the day when 
he can take his grown son to a very spe 
cial coming-of-age dinner, introducing 
him to the head waiter and the right 
kind of wines, is astonished to see how 
they do things in America. He finds 
himself going out to dinner with the 
entire family, to a restaurant where 
everyone waits his turn and where chil 
dren are swarming all over the place. 
In this episode Mr. Hilton does not 
look down on America; rather he writes 
in a nostalgic way of the old order of 
things which is changing even in Eng 
land. 

Time and Time Again is good enter- 
tainment for those who like the pano- 
ramic novel, and also for those Amer- 
icans who like to contrast their lives 
with the British scene. 


Ex-Slave Family 
Tue CHAIN In THE Heart, by Hubert 
Creekmore. Random House. 401 pp. 
$3.75. 
Reviewed by Laverne Gay 
The qualities of honesty and sincerity 
and genuine human sympathy are so 
patent in the work of Hubert Creek- 
more that other important marks of the 
born novelist simply ought to be there. 


But in Mr. Creekmore’s novels thes 
other marks have not yet appeared, 
This is his third novel, a story of Mis 
sissippi Negro life in an ex-slave family, 
As in his The Welcome and The Fin, 
gers of the Night, this tale unwind 
fully and from the inside out, as a good 





story always should; but its wealth of 
color, drama and emotion just neyer 
quite grips, and the procession of chap 
acters through three generations of har 
rowing second-class citizenship—though 
it convinces and provokes by way of 
natural sympathy—tends by its very mul 
tiplicity and discursiveness to exhaust 
the reader. 

Admirable and deep-felt is the recur 
rent theme that not only to the colored 
is this sorrow known, but to all men ex 
periencing the vague injustices of life 
and the thirst for a better, more worthy 
realization. It is a fetter that is univer 
sal, this “chain in the heart.” Bu 
couldn’t the last adventure in the book, 
of ‘Taffy George and his wise and warm 
Louise, have more satisfyingly carried 
the whole story, in a distilled, mor 
heightened and compact novel? 

Mr. Creekmore’s approach is an ob 
jective enough one; he comes from 
ground detached and very high; there is 
no danger in his work of what Scott 
Fitzgerald once deplored, in an illum 
ined moment, as “the grin of personal: 
ity.” The trouble is from the other d- 
rection. A tone more personal, even a 
sense of “theater” to warm things up a 
bit, would do his work not a bit of 
harm. 


Turbulent New Orleans 

In Reconstruction Era 

Tue Uncongueren, by Ben Ames Wil 
liams. Houghton Mifflin. 689 pp. 
$5.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Consolata, S.C.N. 
To Reconstruction New Orleans, where 
the proud descendants of early French 
and Spanish settlers were outnumbered 
by an influx of gamblers, river pirates, 
carpetbaggers, former slave traders and 
desperadoes of every kind, came Travis 
Cawain, a dispossessed planter, to begin 
a new venture—the manufacture of cot 
tonseed oil. 

Travis, like other men of moderation, 
found it difficult to maintain an equable 
position in the prevailing hysteria. The 
nemesis of post-bellum horrors had 
fallen more heavily upon Lousiana than 
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Ben Ames Williams: New Orleans 


upon any other southern state; and the 
streets of New Orleans —largest and 
most wicked of southern cities at that 
time — were often the scene of bloody 
race riots between. White Supremacy 
Democrats and Negro freedmen abetted 
by Radical Republican fanatics. ‘The un- 
reconstructed southerner, unable to win 
a victory at the polls or in open battle, 
resorted to intimidation and murder 
through secret organizations, such as the 
Klan and the White League. 

Against this turbulent background, 
North and South meet in a poem of 
idyllic love when Lucy, Travis’ daugh- 
ter, marries Don Page, a Union officer 
employed by the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
Other characters are Travis’ son Peter, 
a study in sadism, whose tragic doom is 
foreshadowed by a career of bloodlust 
and violence; Dolly and Captain Pew, 
whose liaison is broken by a levee assas- 
sination; Enid, Travis’ wife, a petulant 
neurotic; Sapphira, a beautiful and cul- 
tured quadroon, victim of an unfriendly 
environment; and the host of simple 
Negroes, whose personalities and dialect 
are drawn with impeccable skill. 


The characters, however, are mere 
stepchildren. The real concern of the 
author is the political confusion of the 
Reconstruction era and the clumsy pol- 
icy of the federal government in dealing 
with the conquered South. 


This posthumous novel is likewise a 
vindication of General James Longstreet, 
the author's great-uncle, who in the in- 
terests of peace and order aligned him- 
self with the Radical Republican Party 
after the Civil War, thus becoming a 
notorious scalawag. 


Ocrozzr, 1953 


Robert Molloy: Charleston 


The story, comparable in scale to the 
author’s great Civil War novel, House 
Divided, is colorful and monumental, 
but slow-paced and repetitious. An ele- 
ment of eroticism spoils the savor of 
what is otherwise a fair contribution to 
the Reconstruction theme in fiction. 


Saving of a Soul 

And a Reputation 

A Muttirupe oF Sins, by Robert Mol- 
loy. Doubleday. 317 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 


A very readable novel is this latest from 
Robert Molloy. You need not have read 
his other books to enjoy this, though it 
is plain that Aunt Julie, the heroine, 
has been in his books before and could 
well be again. 

The story concerns the Charleston, 
S.C., family of Gerard. The time is 
1915. Mr. Molloy, depending on a 
Charleston he knew as a boy, does well 
with the people, their talk, their uni- 
versally shared human problems — not 
world-shaking problems, but quite be- 
lievable ones that induce suspense and 
interest. 

Mr. Molloy has a household of only 
three or four fully realized characters, 
but they easily carry the story for us. 
Most of his people are Catholics, either 
strenuous or non-active. His view of 
things Catholic seems level and honest; 
his handling of material concerning be- 
liefs, idiom and attitudes is well done. 

Aunt Julie dominates the main plot 
which concerns her attempts to save a 
soul and the family reputation as Cath- 
olics. There are a few sub-plots that go 
on without Aunt Julie, and these reveal 


Saul Bellow: Chicago 


facets of life that are humorous and 
stimulating. If one must have a moral 
in one’s novel reading, surely this book 
abounds in pointing up many good 
morals. 

This is an adult book for adults. As 
the title indicates, most of the characters 
(and perhaps the author) get along well 
by thinking in cliches. They are pleas- 
ant and normal people, not given to 
deep probing or soul-searching. The au- 
thor’s treatment of them is sometimes 
mildly satirical. His workmanship is 
competent throughout. 


One Man’s Struggle 
With the World 


Tue Apventures oF Aucie Marcu, by 
Saul Bellow. Viking. 536 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 


This rambling and detailed autobio- 
graphical novel, heralded as one of the 
most promising books of the fall season, 
leaves one singularly unmoved. Saul 
Bellow, a writer of ability, has packed 
his pages with an amazingly colorful 
crew of minor characters, but is unable 
to rouse sympathy for his main charac- 
ter, who always appears as the pawn of 
fate rather than the master of a situa- 
tion. Augie is himself conscious of this 
tendency, which does not add to his 
luster as a hero. : 
Augie begins life in a Chicago slum, 
where he, his mother and his two broth- 
ers, one of them an imbecile, are dom- 
inated by Grandma Lausch, a roomer 
who has taken over the management of 
the household. By the end of the book 
he is a black marketeer in post-war 
Paris, subject to the whims of an actress- 
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the adventures 
of an angel 


by Richard L. Rooney, S.J. 


Darriel, Guardian Angel in ordinary, 
is the celestial hero of this book. On 
assignment after assignment Darriel 
probes our human ways, advises, jests, 
cautions, cheers. In the hands of Fa- 
ther Rooney he is at the side of a 
charwoman, a pilot, a ballerina, a 
floor-walker, a doctor, a waiter, a sea 
captain, a nurse. He guards the young 
and old alike, he knows the samar- 
itans and the pharisees, he does bat- 
tle at the side of priests and nuns. 


For another kind of “Life With Fa- 
ther,” for a view of character as seen 
from the driver’s seat of a New York 
taxicab, for news of what happened to 
Brother Joseph when he fell into, the 
lemonade barrel, you have only to 
read this book. 
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48 separate incidents, each 
illustrated. 164 pages. 


$2.50 
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as the clock 
struck twenty 


by S.M.C. 


Who was he? Bending over a slab of 
stone in the midst of a desert, he was 
painfully writing out in yellow clay 
the letters: S.O.S. 


In her most gratifying novel since the 
well-loved Brother Petroc’s Return, 
S.M.C. takes us with the Dominican 
Friar, Vincent Farrar, rescued from 
the wilds of South America, into a 
world that unknown to him has grad- 
ually been absorbed by Communism. 


How Communism tries to initiate Fa- 
ther Vincent and how he withstands 
its pressures, finding a small circle of 
friends,, working into the under- 
ground, planning toward a better day, 
is told with imagination, feeling and 
a great sense of moral and social re- 


sponsibility. 
$3.00 


at your BOOKSTORE or: 
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wife. The bulk of the story revolves 
around his adolescence and youth dur- 
ing the depression, when he drifts from 
one dead-end job to another. He is 
flunky to a paralytic businessman; he is 
protege of the wife of ‘the owner of a 
fashionable store; he is involved in such 
illicit dealings as smuggling Canadians 
into the United States and selling stolen 
textbooks to university students; he is a 
C.1.0. organizer; during World War I 
he serves in the Merchant Marine. 

A handsome fellow, Augie is never 
the aggressor in love affairs, but cannot 
spurn a lady who pursues him; and 
beautiful Cif faithless) ladies fall at his 
feet continuously. The only sincere emo- 
tion in Auguie is his resentment of in- 
stitutions. He feels genuine concern 
over the care of the old, the feeble-mind- 
ed and the blind, and he has a nebulous 
ambition to set up a home where he can 
care for his blind mother and mentally 
deficient brother, but his preoccupation 
with his glamorous wife prevents such a 
thought from materializing. Vague in 
dications of a struggle toward a philoso 
phy of life emerge occasionally in Au- 
gie’s musings, but at the end he remains 
what he was at the beginning—a weak 
character who inevitably submits to any- 
one who desires to dominate him. 

The jacket blurb calls this a novel in 
the “great comic tradition,” but I did 
not find the contemplation of the antics 
of a host of money-grubbing, lustful or 
degenerate characters, all manifestly un- 
happy, particularly enlivening. 


A Man and an Ant 
In World of Insects 
Arta, by Francis Rufus Bellamy. Wyn. 

216 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by George A. Woods 
Angered by what the red ants had done 
to his box of chocolates, Henry Brokell 
began to vent his rage on the little in- 
sects when there was a sudden shower 
of dust, an ear-splitting crash and then 
—unconsciousness. It was a strange and 
hostile world in which he awoke, com- 
posed of coarse sandstone boulders, jun- 
gle-like forests where globules of water 
hung suspended from trees and im- 
mense canyons loomed on all sides. Al- 
most before he had time to consider 
where he was or what turn of fate had 
brought him there, he was assaulted and 
pursued by some form of antediluvian 
monster. Actually it was a beetle. Such 


was his introduction into the grotesque 
and gargantuan world of the insects, 

His friendship with Atta—an ant pos. 
sessed with the rudimentary elements 
of understanding and individualism—is 
the basis for all the succeeding adven- 
tures in the book. In the ant city of 
Fusa, Brokell is forced to undergo four 
ordeals by combat in the Great Oval- 
reminiscent of the Roman Circus. His 
success there proves his undoing, for he 
becomes a Caesar, revolutionizes the 
ants method of warfare by introducing 
fire and is thus marked for destruction 
for having original thoughts. Atta is 
likewise marked, for having committed 
the crime of friendship. But the Fusans 
did not reckon with the troops at Bro- 
kell’s disposal. 

As fantasy goes this story does not 
place any execessive strain on credibility, 
Despite the slightly archaic style and the 
belated realization by Brokell that he 
has been reduced to infinitesimal size, it 
is highly exciting. However it is more 
than this. It is a story of tyranny and 
freedom, a tale of the mind and the 
heart. J. Henri Fabre would have 


liked it. 


Members of Family 
Mourn Their Dead 
Tue Deep Steep, by Wright Morris. 

Scribners. 312 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Francis X. Steggert 
In a Harper's article of this past spring 
Malcolm Cowley penetratingly analyzed 
the “new” fiction of the present day. 
Among other things these nonrealistic, 
nonsocial novels — historical romances 
and naturalistic studies are not within 
the meaning of the term—are charac- 
teristically ironic, multidimensional, styl- 
ized and heavily symbolic. In an attempt 
to create a kind of “pure fiction” the 
younger writers in particular have pro 
duced works the meanings of which are 
often not clear to the general reader. 
The reader's difficulty lies in recogniz- 
ing symbol and finding the story’s mean- 
ing. 

Wright Morris is by no means an ex- 
tremist member of this new school of 
writing but he does belong. The Deep 
Sleep is a simple story in its externals— 
another characteristic feature—and is su- 
perficially readable. Its meaning is an- 
other thing. 

A prominent lawyer, head of a Phila- 
delphia Main Line family, dies and his 
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widow, daughter, son-in-law, gardener- 
companion, and ninety-nine year old 
mother remain to mourn his passing, all 
in their own ways. What action there is 
occurs in a single day after the death. 
A modified stream of consciousness tech- 
nique allows the major characters to fill 
in both the flesh and the spirit of the 
story. 

If I interpret the work correctly The 
Deep Sleep is the study of a few indi- 
viduals who are involved in a marital 
and familial relationship. Mrs. Porter, 
the widow, is the major character, a lady 
of almost alarming rectitude, self assur- 
ance and principle. As she says more 
than once in the book, she is one who 
just trys to live according to the rules. 
Her rules embrace every area of living 
no matter how small. She is the only 
character who is not unsure of herself, 
not puzzled or bewildered in one way 
or another. 

The author's message would seem to 
be this: “There is some deep meaning 
in life, in people. What it is I don’t 
know but I feel certain that it’s there. 
The individual’s problem is to make 
peace with his soul, to be true to his 
own kind of conscience regardless of 
what others may think.” 

That is not a bad message as far as it 
goes in its ambiguity. Mr. Morris writes 
interestingly and easily. His book is far 
from somber since both irony and real 
humor enliven some genuine insights 
into human nature. 


A Variety of Families 
In Modern Suburbia 


TrurH AND ConsEQuENCcE, by Mary 
Stolz. Harper. 213 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


Here is a series of living vignettes done 
on suburbia. One gets the impression 
that the author has gone from one home 
to another with a camera that can pry 
into not only the lives but also the in- 
nermost thoughts of the families in 
these homes. 

Here we see Geraldine, uprooted city 
girl, who has gone to live in the house 
of a staid and self-centered aunt. For 
her and her Negro maid-of-all-work the 
author has this telling comment: “In a 
gauze mantilla the years seemed to be 
enfolding Coral. They were settling on 
Miss Proud like chain mail.” This in- 
equity the latter resented, “forgetting 
where . . . a greater inequity lay” be- 
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tween them. Then we also get a glimpse 
into the home life of the Fanners, where 
the old and blind grandfather effortlessly 
wins a small boy’s confidence for which 
his mother yearns in vain. We see the 
adolescent high-school girl agonizing 
over her unrequited love for a teacher, 
who considers her just an incidental 
nuisance. 

There is another peek into a family 
with its problem of an only child, who 
is puzzled and warped by too much 
mother-love. This situation gives occa- 
sion for visiting a progressive school, 
where “they don’t allow free rein to the 
imagination, they force it.” Of course, 
life in suburbia would not be complete 
without the faithless wife. This one has 
taken refuge in a strict diet in hopes 

































































* Be SURE AND WRITE TO US WHEN YOU LEARN HOW.” 


From “More Dennis the Menace,” a book 
of cartoons by Hank Ketcham. Holt. $1.00 


that thinking of nothing but food might 
take her idle mind away from other 
things —“things that really counted.” 
Saddest of all these empty lives, how- 
ever, is that of the alcoholic, who has 
wrecked not only her own life but that 
of her husband and daughter—“just for 
a brief first moment of peace and indif- 
ference, for the hours of fumbling thick- 
voiced oblivion, . . . the crawling, insect- 
footed humiliation.” 

These few brief quotations show that 
Mrs. Stolz can write well, that she has 
a clear and incisive insight into real hu- 
man personalities. Despite all this, how- 
ever, the lives she depicts are hopelessly 
engulfed in a vast vacuum, from which 
her people seem helpless to extricate 
themselves. Therefore the book seems 
futile. , 


Romance and Humor 

In East End London 

WEstwarD THE Sun, by Geoffrey Cot- 
terell. Lippincott. 287 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 


The potential of Westward the Sun to 
foster awareness, if not better under- 
standing, of young, British working- 
class minds is enormous. It is something 
a little different for readers whose idea 
of England and the English character 
has not advanced beyond an image as- 
sociated with the pomp and circum- 
stance of rank, tweeds on the moor, or 
tea and crumpets at four. The author 
relies on his capacity for humor to de- 
velop his story of East End London’s 
Linda Ferrers during the high strung 
years of Hitler’s blitz. 

In Linda, one sees England in flux. 
She is the product of her times; genera- 
tions removed from her class-conscious 
grandmother’s worship of noblesse ob- 
lige; intolerant of her mother’s idolatry 
of society’s blue bloods; critical of the 
failures and inadequacies of those with- 
in her own social orbit; denying any 
formal faith, but floundering on a sea 
of doubt in vague pursuit of the eternal 
verities; and, in spite of the stark real- 
ism of her life, ever striving for the 
dream just beyond reach. 


When some American soldiers volun- 
teered to help the Ferrers clear debris 
from their almost bombed-out house on 
Essex Road, Linda’s whole life was des- 
tined to change. Her recent engagement 
to commonplace Syd Everard, a muscle- 
building expert and her co-worker, 
palled as the glamorous Henry Meaker 
and the dashing Joe Pietowski led her 
and younger sister Ethel on a merry 
dance about London town. Only Linda’s 
essential decency saved the girls from 
disaster as the uninhibited gentlemen 
presumed too much. Through the Amer- 
icans, Linda was received for the first 
time in an upper class home, Accra Cot- 
tage, where David Fernald, the son of 
the house, became part of the dream. 
More substantial and much more de- 
pendable was another GI, Marcus Hol- 
man, who quietly, but persistently, im- 
pressed himself upon Linda and her 
family. 

Because Syd—or the dream—still sug- 
gested solutions to the problem of spin- 
sterhood, and Mark’s home in Colorado 
was far away, Linda refused to consider 


his proposal of marriage. But when Syd, 
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thoroughly exasperated, withdrew his 
offer, and the bubble of the dream was 
exploded forever by Fernald’s reminder 
of her place, Linda looked westward to 
America, and to Mark who loved her for 
herself. 

There are hearty laughs here for 
everyone from a writer who is fast gain 
ing prominence on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


Henry Clay’s Pursuit 
Of the Presidency 
Home ro Kenrucky, by Alfred Leland 

Crabb. Bobbs-Merrill. 339 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 
In March, 1819, Felix Grundy, crack 
criminal lawyer of Kentucky and ‘Ten- 
nessee, read to his wife the speech that 
Henry Clay had made in Congress 
against General Andrew Jackson and 
his pirateering among the Spanish and 
Indians in Florida. Pointing out Jack- 
son’s popularity with most Americans 
because of his colorful if unethical for- 
ays, Mr. Grundy astutely remarked, “I 
think Henry Clay has finally lost the 
Presidency.” 

“Does he really want to be President?” 
Mrs. Grundy asked. 

“The desire for it fairly shines in his 
eyes. It is almost as if destiny had di- 
rected him to be born for it and then 
changed its mind.” 

In this conversation are compressed 
the major items in Alfred Leland 
Crabb’s Home to Kentucky, an histor- 
ical novel of Henry Clay's eloquence, 
ambition and frustration. 

Author Crabb catches up with Clay 
at the age of 17 as he leaves Virginia to 
find a lawyer's fortune in Lexington, 
Kentucky, in those days the cultural and 
political center of the West. Clay's na- 
tive eloquence propelled him to phe- 
nomenal success as a trial lawyer and 
won him seats in both the House and 
Senate. Many a man, intoxicated by 
Clay’s golden voice, fanned with flattery 
the fire of ambition for the Presidency. 

But Clay never reached the end of 
his rainbow. As Felix Grundy said, 
“Destiny changed its mind.” Clay saw 
his opponents, Adams and Jackson, race 
past him and he was left to find bitter- 
sweet success as Speaker of the House 
and as Secretary of State. 

Author Crabb does a workmanlike job 
in setting Clay into the mainstream of 
the early 1800's, channeling in the 


earthy slang and colorful idiom of fron. 
tier characters like Goose Egg Gaines 
and his friends. Clay grows in stature 
and significance, but like Pinocchio's 
nose the growth is malformed, twisted 
by ambition and a vain sense of per 
sonal destiny. Crabb omits several inci- 
dents in Clay’s life of great dramatic 
potential, for example, his duels with 
Marshall and Randolph. 

The prose craftsmanship is uneven, 
Some passages are superb. But too often 
there are lapses into a_ school-theme 
monotony, and some inflated conversa- 
tions seem very unreal between husband 
and wife. 

Home to Kentucky is, however, a 
worthy addition to Crabb’s ever length- 
ening list of historical novels that evoke 
from the past the men and events that 
go to make up our American heritage. 


Games of Childhood 
Foreshadow Tragedy 
SavacE Pray, by Paul Colin. Dutton. 

381 pp. $3.95. 

Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 
When the annual Prix Goncourt, one 
of the most coveted of all French lit 
erary awards, was bestowed upon Paul 
Colin for this novel in 1950, many of 
the Parisian critics howled. By protest: 
ing too long and too loudly that his 
novel was unworthy of such an honor, 
that its narrative was slow, weighted 
down with tedious dialogue, that its 
symbolism was ineffective, that its pecu- 
liar evocation of nature and overplay of 
the flesh was objectionable, these critics 
helped Savage Play become a best-seller. 
The controversy that surrounds this 
book is unknown to most American 
readers, and, therefore, it will scarcely 
meet with the same success it had in 
France. 


The locale is the region south of the 
Loire. Four wild children are the chief 
characters: Francois Gane, son of an 
aristocratic family; Jean Jacques Herber 
and his sister Claude, initiators of sadis- 
tic games; and Denise Mazurier. From 
their uncontrolled passions evolves a 
strange story. Their impetuousness, their 
perversity — their savage play — portend 
the tragedy that overtakes them in adult 
life. 

Believing that the dreams of youth 
are truer than real life, Jean Jacques re- 
turns home from the war a vicious, 
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crazed monster. After a series of degen- 
erate acts, climaxed by murder, he is 
shot down by the people of the village. 
His sister Claude, tormented by the 
death of her brother, acts like one pos- 
sessed. Francois, in the meantime, has 
married Denise and taken her to his 
ancestral home. Too late does he realize 
his love for Claude; but he still manages 
to conquer her and turn her hatred for 
him to love. The denouement finds 
Francois, Denise, Claude, and Jean 
Jacques’ illegitimate son all living to- 
gether in a portentous lull—one so un- 
natural it augurs future disaster. 


Search for a Searcher 
In Far East Desert 
Tue SANDS OF Karakorum, by James 

Ramsey Ullman. Lippincott. 254 pp. 

$3.50. 

Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 
John and Eleanor Bickel, American mis- 
sionaries to China, have disappeared, to 
the alarm of Frank Knight, newspaper 
reporter and friend of the Bickels. 
Knight, narrator of the story, is fright- 
ened by the fate of missionaries in the 
Red China of 1950 and starts out to 
search for them. From Shanghai across 
the interior of China—Wuksien, San- 
chow, Changfu, Ningsia—to the desert 
wastes of Karakorum, he follows a long, 
dark, tortuous trail. He finds all the mis- 
sions once run by the Bickels either de- 
serted or directed by other missionaries. 
At one mission he comes upon the rude 
grave of the Bickels’ twelve-year-old 
daughter, and later learns the tragic cir- 
cumstances of the child’s death. Every- 
where he goes he hears frightening 
rumors. 

The real fate of John Bickel remains 
something of a mystery to the end. As 
an excerpt from the book’s dust jacket 
warns: “Exactly what it is Frank Knight 
and the Bickels seek—and find—is a mat- 
ter each reader will have to decide for 
himself.” 

Bickel is presumably searching for 
enlightenment or, as he expresses it, 
“faith.” But the faith of which he speaks 
is vague and indefinite. Certainly it is 
not the faith generally attributed to 
Christian missionaries, for Bickel classes 
the Son of God with pagan deities and 
barbarians thus: “Buddha, Krishna, Mo- 
hammed, Christ; Attila, Tamerlane, 
Baber, Genghis. All of these have been 
born of the desert—of the waste and the 
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wilderness—out of the emptiness of a 
world that must change.” 

The author seems familiar with his 
locale—one that is much in the news 
and the minds of people at the present 
time. For that reason the book is inter- 
esting. The mature reader is not likely 
to be influenced by the disconcerting 
ideas of Christian “faith” expressed by 
Mr. Ullman’s characters. 


Christian and Pagan 
In Modern India 
Come My Be oven, by Pearl S. Buck. 

John Day. 311 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
Against the colorful background of mod- 
ern India, three generations of the 
McArd family pursue their search for 
religion, for God, for an answer to the 
perplexing questions which have dis- 
turbed men of all races. 

Multimillionaire David McArd, 
stricken and bewildered by his wife’s 
death, desperately seeking emotional be- 
lief in immortality, visits India. Re- 
pulsed by the squalor in which the com- 
mon people live, he goes home deter- 
mined to open a school for missionaries 
to India, to teach not only Christianity, 
but also a higher standard of living. 
This is begun in somewhat the nature 
of a bribe to God: I will do thus and 
so, if You will give me immortality. 

Young David, his son, is inspired by 
a desire to elevate himself in the opin- 
ion of Olivia, whom he loves. He mar- 
ries her and takes her, against his fa- 
ther’s wishes, to India, where he loses 
her to the plague. He persists in his 
vocation, however, and turns his atten- 
tion to their son Ted. Motivated by a 
more accurate facsimile of true charity, 
Ted carries the missionary work away 
from the society’s school, into the mud 
villages of the people. He lives as one 
of them; but even he refuses, as did his 





grandfather, to give ultimate recogni- 
tion to the humanity of the Indians. 


The moving spirit of David and Ted 
is an Indian, Darya, whose paganism is 
a much more convincing force than the 
McArd’s Christianity. One feels that 
the McArds are smug in the certainty 
that theirs is the right religion; that they 
are presumptuous in carrying a vague, 
half-understood creed to India; that 
their convictions are weak, since they 
have not the moral fortitude to follow 
them through to their logical conclu- 
sions. 

This book has, in common with Pearl 
Buck’s other novels, well - developed 
scenes and theme; it has a pleasant feel- 
ing of being a full book. But somehow 
one does not believe in the McArds. 


How to Become a Man 
SuMMER Street, by Hal Ellson. Bal- 
lantine Books. 144 pp. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, 35c. 
Reviewed by Rev. E. C. Herr 


It is a federal crime to aid or abet pros- 
titution; Mr. Ellson should beware. His 
theme is that through prostitution a 
teen-ager grows up and is able to sur- 
vive as a man! And this novel will 
“grace” the book stands in drug stores 
and teen-age hangouts throughout the 
country, throwing a blatant appeal for 
prostitution right into the faces of our 
youth. 

This “novel of doubts and triumphs 
of emotional awakening” tells of Mick, 
a sixteen year old, who lives across the 
street from Grace Sutton whose mother 
is a prostitute. Mick treats his mother, 
who is a divorcee, badly. He “needs” to 
escape from his mother’s “confining af- 
fection.” How? Well, he calls on Grace 
—but meets her mother and has sexual 
relations with her. The result? Mick, 
to quote the author’s own philosophy, 
“feels grateful to her for what she has 
done, for by giving herself to him, she 
had at once broken the invisible chains 
that had shackled him to that threaten- 
ing past which all boys must finally and 
in their own way reject in order to sur- 
vive as men.” Oh, yes, Mick now treats 
his mother very nice; Mick now is a 
man! 

Not only the novelist, but also the 
publishers are spreading wide an open 
invitation to American teen-agers to en- 
ter manhood through the doors of a 
house of prostitution. 
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Highland Humor 
Dicry, by David Walker. Houghton 

Mifllin, 307 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Lois Slade 
Lhe holiday of a bored, forty-ish Amer 
ican businessman in the Tlighlands be 
comes a brash comedy of manners and 
morals when Digby P. Ross, heretofore 
a model George Apley, peremptorily de 
serts home and corporation for a vaca 
tion alone in Scotland. 

Arriving to visit a cousin-in-law whom 
he had never met, Digby found his sen 
sibilities outraged by the ribald Colonel 
Farquhar Galbraith, but captivated by 
the lush countryside and the Colonel's 
red haired, green eved niece, Fiona Kil 
burnie of the Birks, Chief of Clan Kil 
burnie, hereditary keeper of the royal 
stags, ete, ete. In fact, after a promis 
cuous rendezvous or two with Fiona and 
a spot of fishing and hunting, Digby 
felt his torpid virility once 
again, It was a shock, therefore, to have 
his wife, an enigmatic and suddenly 
more exciting Madeleine than he had 
known in New York, appear at Glen 
drogan and immediately capture the rov 
ing faney of Lord Hamish Balgersho, 
Fiona’s masculine counterpart. 

Surrounded on all sides by. slightly 
zany and incredibly boisterous charac 
ters, Digby climbs down off his dignity 
long enough to recite an epic of his own 


stirring 
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composition for the Kilburnie clan gath 
ering and, inadvertently, to avenge a 
400 year old feud. 

The garrulous story is frothy as an air 
bubble, but a stroke too broad to be 
completely funny, and too sophisticated 
to be entirely inoffensive. 


Sophistication 
Tne Liz, by Peggy Goodin. Dutton. 191 
pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Catherine 

Frederic, O.S.F. 

Vhe Lie, as told by Peggy Goodin, is a 
shallow story of shallow lives. Although 
there is both drama and pathos in the 
story of Kate, the principal character, 
what might have been a poignant story 
of a girl's misfortune and its effect upon 
her life is handled so ineffectually by 
the author that the short novel merely 
adds up to an unlovely and unreward 
ing tale. 

Since Kate had neither the excuse of 
ignorance nor passion for her moral 
lapse, she fails to elicit sympathy and 
emerges as a rather hardbitten character. 
The enly indication that something was 
wrong with Kate's action comes from 
the lie that she is forced to live. Jennie, 
not knowing that Kate is her mother, 
regards her “older sister” as rather a 
spoil sport, and this hurts Kate’s feel 
ings a great deal. 

Apparently the young author has de 
cided that profanity and blasphemy are 
the necessary ingredients for a success 
ful novel. The result is a coarse attempt 
at sophistication. The elements of a 
good story are here, but The Lie falls 
far short of attaining the stature of a 
good novel. 


Magic in Yorkshire 
Proupn Crrapet, by Dorothy Evelyn 

Smith. Dutton. 319 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Mariedythe Ward 
Young Jess, orphaned and_ unloved, 
comes from the slums of an English city 
to live with her mother’s stepsister on 
the lonely Yorkshire coast. 

Here she finds love and understand 
ing, and most important among her new 
friends is Randy Warren, son of the 
neighboring squire. Wary from her 
youth, she tries to guard herself against 
an emotional giving, afraid of being 
hurt. But the magnetic, irresistable Ran- 
dy defeats her. The citadel of Jess's 
heart falls, is rebuilt and only when a 


second assault is threatened does she dis. 
cover that “you don’t love people be 
cause of what they are; you love ’em jp 
spite of what they are . . . not loving jg 
the worst tragedy in life... .” 

The book’s appeal is limited—for men 
it will have none at all. The characters 
are women’s characters, the emotions are 
women’s emotions, even the sights and 
scenes are women’s, 

As genre writing it is good; kitchen 
scenes, home scenes come alive. But the 
characters are seen with an oblique yi- 
sion which distorts them badly. Their 
actions are determined for the most part 
by chance, 

Most serious fault of the book is sim 
ply that for the most part it is untrue, 
Emotions are falsified and feelings dis 
torted. Jess hears the woods talking, the 
trees growing; Mary practices magic; but 
the touch is lacking. Yeats could do it 
Smith can’t. Truth in fiction lies not 
only in objective reality but subjective 
presentation, 


Northern Ireland 
Tue Brack Crry, by M. F. Caulfield. 

Dutton. 256 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by ]. Patrick O'Connell 
“It is a Black City because of what is 
between Protestant and Catholic be 
tweeh mongrel Briton and mongrel 
Irishman, that is, narrow hatred and 
bigotry.” Thus, the author begins his 
novel of Northern Ireland. 

Young Hugh Kelly meanders through 
the book with the plot loosely hinged to 
him. Hugh is a Catholic lad whose fe 
ther was brutally killed by “black-uni- 
formed men.” As a young man, Hugh 
joins the outlawed Irish Republican 
Army. Work is hard to find for those 
who won't be employed by English in 
terests, so he goes on the dole and has 
time for clandestine activity with the 
IRA as well as with his lady love. When 
his branch of the IRA decides to bomb 
the police station in a nuisance raid 
Hugh Kelly carries the bomb. A cop & 
killed unintentionally. The group goes 
into hiding. A witness squeals. They 
kill him and then go on a rampage of 
murder and robbery. 

The characters are many and _ the 
parts they play are diverse and often 
irrelevant. If there is a message it is ir 
distinct in the telling. Many individual 
scenes are well written, but their mear 
ing is lost in the extraneous matter. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS of recent fiction 


A Barcain witn Gop, by Thomas Sav- 
age. Simon and Schuster. 243 pp. 
$3.00. 

Father Ferris’ successful efforts to save 
both his run down Anglo-Catholic 
church in a poor section of Boston and 
a goodly number of his parishioners re- 
sult in a novel with no surprises in plot 
for those readers who suspect that the 
worldly and wealthy spinster hovering 
in the background might well see the 
light when the light needs seeing. The 
ordinary plot is embellished with a most 
extraordinarily “cute” style of writing. 


Beyond Tus Prace, by A. J. Cronin. 
Little, Brown. 316 pp. $3.75. 

Somewhat different from any of Doctor 
Cronin’s other novels, and perhaps not 
up to them in many respects, this com- 
bination mystery and adventure story 
will still satisfy many readers. The story, 
which moves briskly and with many a 
twist, concerns a young man’s trials and 
tribulations in finding proof that his fa- 
ther is innocent of the murder for which 
he has been sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. There is no doubt as to the final 
destination of the story, but Doctor Cro- 
nin still manages to make most of the 
ride an entertaining one. 


Tue Bripces at Toxo-r1, by James A. 
Michener. Random House. 147 pp. 
$2.50. 


This vivid, fast-moving novel of the war 
in Korea first appeared in the pages of 
Life magazine. Although it falls short of 
the attempt it makes to explain why 
Americans have died fighting in Korea, 
and presents types—perhaps deliberate- 
ly2—rather than real people, it is still a 
well told story and exciting enough to 
hold the interest of almost any reader. 
The scenes describing the operations of 
a carrier task force, and the operations 
on board an aircraft carrier, are partic- 
ularly good. 


Tue Dark Ancet, by Mika Waltari. 
Putnam. 374 pp. $3.75. 
Another of Mika Waltari’s world-roam- 
ing heroes, present at all the great events 
that occur in his vicinity, is central fig- 
ure in this novel of the fall of Con- 
stantinople. Waltari fans will like this 
one, which is one of the author’s best, 
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but others not particularly attracted to 
historical fiction are apt to find it long 
drawn out and improbable. 


Tue Foouish Immorrats, by Paul Gal- 
lico. Doubleday. 224 pp. $2.50. 

Cynical Joe Sears travels to Israel with 
a wealthy old woman who is afraid of 
death. His scheme is to swindle her 
while apparently helping her in a search 
for a legendary fruit from the Tree of 
Life which will give the old lady im- 
mortality. Paul Gallico is too profession- 
al a writer not to be able to make his 
story readable in some respects. But the 
end result, of what is supposed to be a 
tale of spiritual significance, is improb- 
able in plot and shallow in content. 


Tue House or Moreys, by Phyllis 
Bentley. Macmillan. 283 pp. $3.50. 


This story “of the strange events, the 
twists and turns of fate, which shadowed 
the house of Moreys for so many years” 
might be called an historical suspense 
story, but it is more than that. Skilfully 
drawn characters and a dramatic story 
told in the style of a Victorian novel 
make it an entertaining and worthwhile 


book. 


Tue Mountain, by Henri Troyat. Si- 
mon and Schuster. 122 pp. $2.50. 
Here is a simple, moving story of two 
brothers who live in the Swiss Alps. 
Isaiah, a great guide and mountain 
climber, takes care of the younger, 
weaker Marcellin, until an accident im- 
pairs his mind. Marcellin then takes ad- 
vantage of his superiority to put Isaiah 
out to work for him. The powerful, 
tragic ending, Biblical in tone, finds 
Isaiah the lone conqueror of the moun- 
tain, and Marcellin the victim of his 

own greed. 


Tue ScurrMer INHERITANCE, by Eric 
Ambler. Knopf. 246 pp. $3.00. 

Readers familiar with Eric Ambler’s su- 
perior stories of mystery, adventure and 
suspense will welcome this new one 
which is concerned with an American 
lawyer’s search through Europe to find 
the missing heir to a fortune. Although 
not as good as his best, this is still far 
ahead of the average mystery. 








For the first time in America 


“The Knox Sunday Missal” 








THE SMALL MISSAL 


with all Scriptural passages 
in the translation of 


MSGR. RONALD KNOX 


Here, in a slim, pocket-sized, hand- 
somely jacketed volume, is a Missal 
for Sundays, Holydays and all prin- 
cipal feasts of the year. The growing 
numbers of persons who prefer the 
Ronald Knox translation of the Bible 
will wish to have this conveniently- 
priced edition as will the tens of 
thousands in the many churches which 
now use the Knox translation for pub- 
lic reading of the Epistles and Gos- 
pels. 


The Small Missal is more than a 
Missal, for it contains not only the 
Mass for all Sundays, Holydays and 
principal feasts, but also the Rite of 
Benediction, Compline for Sundays, 
the Manner of Serving Mass, the 
Nuptial Mass, Prayers for Confession 
and Communion, and other devotions. 


Size: 6” x 344”, 412 pages, Oxford 
India paper. 


Bindings and prices: 


Ce I i hh iaccctdcrnsiicnccstnan $1.25 
Imitation leather, red edges -..... 2.25 
Pluvis grain, gilt edges -............. 3.25 
Smooth leather, gilt edges -....... 4.25 
Full morocco, gilt edges -........... 5.25 
White celluloid, gilt edges -....... 4.50 


At your bookstore 


TEMPLEGATE ° Publishers 
P.O. Box 963 ° Springfield, Ill. 
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THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 






Reprints and 
New Editions 





HE “QuALity of timelessness,” to 
borrow a phrase from Rosalind Mur- 
ray, is what makes a classic. This re- 
quirement is equally true of a religious 
classic, an enduring work in history, or 
a purely literary work of lasting appeal. 
Miss Murray's phrase occurs in her 
essay on St. John of the Cross which 
first appeared in The Month and is now 
one of the chapters in a book entitled 
Saints and Ourselves (P. J. Kenedy, 
$2.50), a brilliant collection of essays 
on saints from the early martyrs to St. 
Maria Goretti. 

It is this timeless quality, Miss Mur- 
ray notes in her essay, “at the same time 
personal and direct, that gives this six- 
teenth-century Spaniard his extraordi- 
nary appeal today.” She analyzes the 
appeal of the man who was at once 
poet, mystic and ascetic, and she goes 
on to make the important point that it 
is possible to “falsify” the meaning of 
this Saint and Doctor by using excerpts 
which leave out “complementary coun- 
ter-statement,” a counter-balance which 
his great treatises provide for one an- 
other. 

We are extremely fortunate, then, to 
have, now in its third revised edition, 
The Complete Works of St. John of 
the Cross (Newman Press, three vol- 
umes, $18.00), in the incomparable 
translation of E. Allison Peers. The late 
Professor Peers, recently saluted in a 
Benedictine review for his great life 
work in Spanish studies, has his monu- 
ment in this sensitive, and copiously 
edited, translation of this writer who, 
like St. Thomas Aquinas, “combined 
sainthood with genius.” 

As with St. Thomas, the first thing 
that strikes the beginning reader of St. 
John of the Cross is the special struc- 
ture he uses for his work. With St. 
Thomas, structure is a matter of the dis- 
putational form: questions, objections, 
and the conclusive “I answer that” 
which removes difficulties and announ- 
ces the author's position. St. John’s great 
treatises come to us in a form it is now 
fashionable to call “explication.” His 
works are extended commentaries on his 
own poems. In the treatise entitled “As- 
cent of Mount Carmel,” for example, 
the famous beginning phrase “On a 
dark night” is alone treated to thirteen 
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By RILEY HUGHES 


chapters of commentary; all this before 
the Saint is ready to continue explain- 
ing the remainder of his first line! The 
result is a rich composite of philosoph- 
ical, theological, and specifically Scrip- 
tural learning brought to bear, in a 
fiercely illuminating way, on a single 
point. “Live in faith and hope, though 
it be in darkness,” the Saint wrote to 
a Carmelite nun in one of the letters 
that form part of this outstandingly 
complete edition, “for in this darkness 
God protects the soul.” There, succinct- 
ly put, we have the Saint’s method and 
his message. 


St. John of the Cross, whose dates 
were 1542 to 1591, is a “modern saint” 
in that he has had more readers and 
been more intensively studied in our 
time than before. Amazingly enough, 
something of the same is true of St. 
Francis of Assisi, great as has been his 
renown throughout the world from me- 
dieval times. For the most famous book 
of Franciscan lore, the “Fioretti” or “Lit- 
tle Flowers,” was not in print until the 
nineteenth century and not translated 
into English until 1864. The first Eng- 
lish translation of The Little Flowers of 
St. Francis of Assisi is available again 
(Newman Press, $3.50) in a version 
revised and amended by Dom Roger 
Hudleston, O.S.B. This great and well- 
loved book is best described in the 
words of its own beginning rubric: “In 
this book are contained certain Little 
Flowers—to wit, miracles and pious ex- 
amples of the glorious servant of Christ, 
St. Francis, and of some of his holy 
companions.” 


Father Ricciotti’s Life of Christ has 
now been brought out (Bruce, $3.50) 
in a Popular Edition. A comparison of 
this with the original edition shows that 
675 pages of text have been reduced to 
396 pages. The abridgement has been 
achieved by eliminating footnotes and 
other scholarly material; the bulk, care- 
ful, unemotional and judiciously inter- 
pretive, remains. Fulton Sheen’s Seven 
Words of Jesus and Mary (Garden City, 
$1.00) is a brief meditation which 
brings together and interrelates the Last 
Words on the Cross and the seven words 
of Mary that Scripture records. Two 


a 





books are reprinted together in one new 
edition in Romano Guardini’s The | “M 
Church and the Catholic and The Spirit | Of 








of the Liturgy (Sheed & Ward, $2.50), f Fp, 
Here is a compelling study of the “ah — } 
solute reality” of the Church anda ¢ 
treatment of how this Church “releases ] 
those who live in her from the tyranny 
of the temporal.” "Ep By 
suc 
., fy De 
ibe Cuurcu, as Father Guardini lan 
eloquently shows, transcends time, ai 
. : pi 
yet in the Church, as he puts in, “there Fj}, 
is much which is temporal.” One can § ¢,, 
not, surely, touch anywhere upon the § j-» 
history of the past two thousand year § \, 
and not also touch upon the Church, § 7 
at least indirectly. The Church and the so 
temporal have come together often, § ,,, 
never more tragically than in the career § ¢, 
of Cardinal Wolsey, the man who un- ni 
wittingly destroyed the authority of sf 
Rome in England. That saddening and § }; 
ever fascinating story is told in A. F. § 
Pollard’s Wolsey (Longmans, $5.50), Bw 
now in a revised and corrected edition. F 4, 
“Few men have exerted greater author § ,, 
ity than Wolsey,” the author writes, § ,, 
“and still fewer have afforded so strik- , 
ing an illustration of the demoralizing § }, 
effects of irresponsible power.” Pollard § 4, 
lacks the stylistic brilliance of Belloc, 
but he walks more warily in the thicket § }, 
of issues and controversies which cen § 4} 
tered around the man who was, in e& to 
fect, head of both state and church dur § }, 
ing his days of power in England. Wok D 
sey’s authority was great (“Glorious was § 4 
he very far above all measure,” wrote § ,, 
St. Thomas More, “and it did harm”); j 
and its issue was to reveal “to Henry § ,; 
VIII a vision of sovereign power.” F 
The history of sovereign power-§ } 
summed up in the words “sea-powet, 
commerce and liberty”—in England, by ‘ 
no means a contemptible subject, is the § | 
theme of G. M. Trevelvan’s History of 
England (Longmans, $5.00), just reis 
sued. The author conceives it the his 
torian’s role to “point like a showman § , 
to the things of the past, with their , 
manifold and mysterious message.” But § } 
Professor Trevelyan is, of course, 4 i 
showman with opinions. On the whole ‘ 
impartial, he is given to meeting the i 
sweeping statements of others with facts i 
(Continued on page 40) \ 
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“Most Deceived 

Of Deceivers” 

Franz VON PapeEN Memoirs, translated 
by Brian Connell. Dutton. 634 pp. 
$6.50. 

Reviewed by Edward Gargan 


By January of 1941 the Nazi power had 
successfully imposed its armed might on 
Denmark, on Norway, on the Nether- 
lands, on Belgium, on France. Yet de- 
spite the apparent triumph of this evil, 
there were some men whose spiritual 
fortitude was so great that they knew 
imevocably that the German power 
would not survive. Such a man was 
Theodor Haecker, the Catholic philo- 
sopher and contemplative, who, though 
under the periodic surveillance of the 
Gestapo, wrote in his Journal on the 
night of January 14, 1941: “There are 
signs that firm believers in the infalli- 
bility of the ‘Fuhrer’ are beginning to 
consider him mad, particularly those 
who have to do with him personally. 
And in the end the Germans will be the 
most deceived of deceivers among the 
nations, and each man individually will 
point at the other in rage and contempt: 
how could you, you fool! It must have 
been plain to everyone that this must 
happen. But not one will beat his own 
breast.” How truly Haecker penetrated 
the souls of those who brought Hitler 
to power and who sustained him there 
has been demonstrated by the many 
post-war memoirs of the men who served 
the Nazi regime. For hypocrisy, for 
craft, for deception and insidious self- 
justification, Franz von Papen’s Mem- 
oirs are the perfect sordid illustration of 
Haecker’s prophecy: “But not one will 
beat his own breast!” 


The story of von Papen is the story 
of all those who, while not originally 
party members, considered Hitler the 
only solution to Germany’s political 
problems and who, though they were 
increasingly witnesses to the violence 
and murder which kept him in power, 
were of the conviction that as long as 
Hitler served Germany then they must 
in conscience serve him. As a junior 
member of the General Staff under 
Kaiser Wilhelm, as a diplomat in Amer- 
ica at the commencement of the First 


World War and as an officer during its 
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progress, von Papen best represents the 
generation in Germany which had 
hoped to find careers in the service of 
the Empire. Their aspirations were 
spoiled by the defeat of Germany in the 
war, and they were forced to chance 
their hopes for power in the political 
life of the Weimar Republic. von Pa- 
pen in his open contempt for the demo- 
cratic and parliamentary system exhibits 
his generation’s use of the trials of the 
young Republic as a means to frustrate 
its growth in maturity and finally as an 
excuse to destroy it entirely. In January, 
1933, through his influence over Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg, von Papen will- 
ingly and deliberately made possible 
Hitler’s legitimate entrance into power. 
His autobiography is an unblushing jus- 
tification of this achievement and of his 
subsequent services to the Nazi power, 
services which reached their nadir in 
his intensive and perfidious participa- 
tion in the destruction of an independ- 
ent Austria. 


The Memoirs, in part the outcome of 
the author’s defense at Nuremberg, dis- 
play a serpentine cleverness in their use 
of half-truths and omissions. These de- 
ceptions mark the major fault in the 
publication of this book. The publishers 
thank the translator for his cooperation 
with von Papen and his son in arrang- 
ing the materials accumulated for the 
Memoirs. The publishers apparently felt 
no responsibility to provide notes which 





Franz von Papen: “But not one will 
beat his own breast” 


would guide the uninformed reader 
through the many deceptions of the au- 
thor; surely the enormity of the crimes 
committed by those von Papen helped 
warrant such editorial apparatus. 

The Memoirs have the dark attrac- 
tion which iniquity so often commands. 
They will bring the reader into the 
heart of that corruption which allowed 
a self-appraised “devout Catholic” to 
make way the coming of that inhuman 
system which Haecker described as ex- 
pressible only by the howls and whines 
of its demons. 


A Fighting General 
And a Hard Man 
SHERIDAN THE INEVITABLE, by Richard 

O'Connor. Bobbs-Merrill. 400 pp. 

$4.50. 

Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 
Philip Henry Sheridan understood pre- 
cisely the obligations and duties of a 
general. He never shrank from them. 
The main obligation of a general is to 
kill as many of the enemy as possible. 
If it is necessary to win an objective, a 
general is also under an obligation to be 
willing to have his own men killed 
That was the attitude that Sheridan took 
at all times, and his biographer does not 
hesitate to make it clear. If you do not 
like that kind of a man, this book is not 
for you. 

From his birth in 1831 until his death 
in 1888, Sheridan is made understand- 
able. No sustained effort is made at 
glorification. Sheridan made a poor aca- 
demic record at West Point. His first 
years as a second lieutenant were spent 
fighting Indians in the West. The Civil 
War gave Sheridan the opportunity to 
show the ability which he believed that 
he possessed. Certainly his war record, 
here meticulously traced, was so impres- 
sive as to justify Grant’s unlimited praise 


of Sheridan. 

Sheridan had developed a dislike for 
southerners at West Point, it seems, and 
this attitude became evident in the war. 
It was also made evident in the post- 
war years, when he governed Louisiana 
and Texas. When he felt like removing 
the legally elected governor of Texas in 
July, 1867, he did so, after having 
meted out the same punishment to the 
governor of Louisiana in June. Sheridan 
definitely did not believe in a “soft” 
peace for the South. 

Later, he again fought the Indians in 
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the West with the same zeal that had 
prompted him to fight southerners. He 
seemed unable to believe that the red 
man had any right to hunting lands in 
the West. He became commandjng gen- 
eral of the army, upon Sherman’s re- 
tirement in 1883. He was made a four 
star general in 1888. An Irishman and 
a Catholic, Sheridan reached a position 
attained by few of his nationality and 
religion in that period. 

Based as it is upon Sheridan’s papers 
and official war records, this well writ- 
ten biography is a distinct addition to 
the literature of the Civil War. 


One View of Life 

In the Convent ... 

SHEPHERD'S Tartan, by Sister Mary 
Jean Dorcy, O.P. Sheed & Ward. 179 
pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Teresa S. Preston 


There are plenty of revelations about 
convent life in this gay book; not hor- 
rible ones, but the book will certainly 
be widely read anyway. The author, the 
Sister Mary Jean who makes silhouettes, 
tells all in a mixture of autobiography 
and exposition that is instructive, in- 
spirational and often very funny. 

Learning in her youth of a Scotch 
ancestor, she thrilled at the thought of 
tartan-clad clans gathering in the high- 
lands. When the Divine Shepherd beck- 
oned to her during her first year of Jour- 
nalism at a state university, she gave up 
her trip to Scotland and donned His 
uniform with the same enthusiasm. “I 
wear the livery of a mighty army, whose 
members can do the deeds that I alone 
can never do; .. . our family crest bears 
the cross of crusading days; my broth- 
ers have died for the cross. . . .” She 
says people underrate the love which 
prompts a girl to enter the convent. 
Everybody understands marriage, “but 
let a girl be in love with God and even 
those nearest to her do not always un- 
derstand.” 

The chapter on the novitiate is won- 
derful; she says it was here, when her 
superiors tasted her coffee, that she was 
led firmly out of the kitchen to a life of 
art, teaching and writing. She tells about 
The Rule, which was “tried and found 
practical centuries ago”; the constitu- 
tions of the particular orders; religious 
vows; the different branches of her own 
Dominican order; conventual customs 
and traditions; contemplative orders— 
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and her chapter on nuns’ headdresses is 
a honey. Still mixing inspiration and 
fun, she tells of the apostolic works of 
the nuns, giving some of her experiences 
in the summer missions. A chapter on 
the hilarious mispronunciations of chil- 
dren learning their prayers should be 
read aloud. What she has to say about 
suffering is some of the best writing I 
have seen on the subject; she calls it 
God’s empirical method, the project 
method, of teaching us—“and it works!” 
Here is a book to read with joy, and 
to pass on to anyone needing either its 
inspiration, its instruction about convent 
life, or its plain good entertainment. 











Frontispiece by Sr. Mary Jean 
Dorcy for “Shepherd's Tartan” 


.. . And Another View 
Tue Sprincs oF SiLeNcE, by Madeline 
de Frees. Prentice-Hall. 204 pp. $2.95. 

Reviewed by Sister M. Teresa Roades, 

S.C.L. 

This autobiography is likely to be high- 
ly successful among teen-age girls, and 
it will be a real Godsend to those seri- 
ously thinking of entering a convent 
but not yet ready to talk to anyone 
about it. Parents of girls who are think- 
ing of joining a religious order will draw 
comfort from the well-written descrip- 
tion of convent procedures. 

In conversational style the author has 
given “the essence of a way of life as 
seen through the eyes of one person 
who has chosen that vocation.” Mad- 
eline de Frees’s difficulties in prepar- 


ing her “trousseau” will bring smiles 
of recollection to those who have gone 
through the ordeal, as well as give help 
ful hints to those facing it. The prom 
and commencement parties, the hikes 
picnics and car rides which Madeline 
knew were to be the last, will appeal 
to every heart. Religious will probably 
agree that the presentation of the vows 
and of conventual regulations is excel. 
lent. 

Especially note-worthy is the chapter 
“Suns That Never Set,” which de 
scribes the deaths of Sisters Sharon and 
Clarice so beautifully. It should show 
the world that death in a convent is 
worth working for all one’s life. 

So many are the good points about 
this book that I am reluctant to call at 
tention to one flaw, the lack of connec. 
tion between the autobiography and the 
explanations of the vows and their ob 
servance. Unity would have been s. 





cured by making all of the material 
autobiographical. 


A Friend of Labor 

In Early Union Days 

Perer E. Dierz, Lasor Prisst, by 
Mary Harrita Fox. University of 
Notre Dame Press. 283 pp. $4.75. 
Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 

The activities of Peter Dietz, as told in 

this interesting biography, will open 

new vistas for most readers. His devo 

tion to a concrete application of Pope 





Leo’s encyclical, Rerum Novarum, par 
ticularly through work with the German 
Catholic Central Verein, the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies and the 
American Federation of Labor brings to 
the fore a treasure of forgotten names, 
movements, hopes, frustrations and bed: 
rock foundations. 

Dietz set about to popularize aggres 
sively the doctrine of the Church and 
its application to labor and social reform 
in general. In this work he foresaw the 
ultimate necessity of coordinating Cath 
olic agencies and building institutional 
groups for a concerted attack upon the 
problems in the socio-economic field. 

He envisioned the Militia of Christ 
for Social Service, which he established, 
as a vehicle for study by and training of 
Catholics in the social teaching of the 
Church. In particular he sought through 
the Militia to find the answer to the 
problem raised in the encyclical Sim 
gulari Quadam with respect to neutral 
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unions while yet escaping the charge 
and the plague of dual unionism. As 
Secretary of the Social Service Commis- 
sion of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies Dietz believed he had 
instituted a clearing house and coordi- 
nating center for the many fields of 
social activity. In most cases as Secre- 
tary he was able to keep the so-called 
labor problem constantly before his 
groups. In a broader sense his work was 
a powerful influence in the eventual 
erection of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council and specifically the Social 
Action Department. 


With respect to the Militia and the 
Labor College which developed from 
the American Academy of Christian 
Democracy for Women, it is regrettable 
that the appendix of the book does not 
contain the constitution of the Militia 
and the citation from the Proceedings 
of the A. F. of L. convention in Atlan- 
tic City, 1919. The manner in which 
Dietz started the Labor College and the 
aid received, as outlined by the author 
of the book, needs clarification. Was the 
endorsement an official proceeding by 
the A. F. of L. as an organization, or 
was it an endorsement by some labor 
men? 

Father Dietz worked at a large job 
and the very size of it, added to his 
“rugged individualism,” accounts for his 
failure to build a permanent institu- 
tional basis upon which his ideas might 
stand and survive. It is ironical that a 
man who saw the necessity of building 
the institutional buffers between man 
and the state could not overcome his 
own individualism. 


In an Irish Seminary 

Norninc Is Quire Enoucn, by Gary 
MacEoin. Henry Holt. 306 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 

Nothing Is Quite Enough begins like 


an adventure novel in a French Guiana 
setting, but it quickly lapses into a ped- 
estrian autobiographical account of the 
author’s experiences in an Irish Redemp- 
torist seminary. 

Extremely zealous in observing the 
minutiae of the rules, proficient in stud- 
ies, troubled at times in soul but usually 
happy in his hope of becoming a priest, 
Mr. MacEoin, on the eve of his ordina- 
tion, was informed that his superiors 
had decided differently. He was given 
a very cold invitation to leave the Order 
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Gary MacEoin: “Dogma was dull” 


without the courtesy of an explanation. 
The shock of that decision, his grim re- 
solve to reverse the ultimatum, and his 
subsequent adjustment to the secular 
world form the thread of the drama that 
appears in his account. 


The Jansenistic atmosphere in the 
Galway house of studies and the ruth- 
less manner in which the Redemptorist 
superiors handed Gary their crucial de- 
cision is not very edifying. Guidance— 
to say nothing of charity —certainly 
seem to have been unknown in that 
particular Redemptorist foundation. 

An attentive reader, however, will not 
be disposed to dispute the basic wisdom 
of the decision. Almost every line of the 
book reveals faint evidence of the au- 
thor’s unsuitability for the life of a reli- 
gious priest. The opening sentence of 


Bs 


Peter Dietz: Pioneer labor priest 





Chapter VII—“Dogma was dull’—is a 
dead give-away. As they might say in 
Galway, “And a fine priest that lad 
would have made!” 

MacEoin seems to have floated on the 
surface of clerical life without having 
been drawn into the deep waters of a 
real vocation. Cruel as was the manner 
of rendering the decision, it seems that 
it was a kind surgery. MacEoin can 
write, and he can be of great service to 
the Church he loves as a writer. 


Repairing the Damage 

Done by Biographers 

Love Is My Vocation, by Tom Clark- 
son. Farrar, Straus and Young. 213 
pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Cornelius, 
S.S.N.D. 


I confess that I opened Love Is My Vo- 
cation with a reluctant feeling of “Can 
anything new come out of Lisieux?” 
The answer is a decided “Yes.” Mr. 
Clarkson has actually added something 
new to our conception of St. Therese. 
His contribution is not so much that he 
gives additional information about her 
as that he makes her environment strik: 
ingly vivid. It is an artistic triumph to 
take such familiar material and make of 
it really fascinating reading. 

Writers on St. Therese long ago dis 
sipated the romantic haze in which the 
Little Flower, like a languid lily droop- 
ing on its stem, faded away into death 
in the best tradition of the Victorian 
“decline.” Her Little Way has long 
been recognized as an ascent to perfec- 
tion requiring at least as much stamina 
and courage as the climbing of Mount 
Everest. But in destroying the mistaken 
idea of the saint as a milk-and-water 
character much of her personality was 
also, unfortunately, made to disappear. 
The figure which emerged was so full 
of contradictions as to lack reality. 

Mr. Clarkson has repaired this dam- 
age. He has restored the little girl of 
Normandy complete with her Victorian 
“vapors” and, at the same time, possessed 
of that stubborn strength which so often 
lay hidden beneath the conventional 
feminine silliness of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He has done it by recreating her 
background and placing her in it. He 
has achieved a verisimilitude compara- 
ble to Defoe’s, although by means of a 
very different technique. That he has 
succeeded in doing this for her home 
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life is not, perhaps, so very remarkable, 
but he also has—mirabile dictu—done it 
for her life in Carmel. Even to the crit- 
ical ear of a nun, his account of her 
convent days rings true. 


Mr. Clarkson quotes freely and with 
skillful selection from the saint’s auto- 
biography and her letters, thus assuring 
the authenticity of his facts. His treat- 
ment of these facts is poetic in the best 
sense of the word; it is characterized by 
the use of clear-cut, sharply-denned 
images which make his pages live. The 
result is an eminently readable book 
which is a valuable contribution to the 
literature on St. Therese. 


The Jew from Tarsus, 
“Clarion of the Spirit” 


Saint Pauc: ApostL_e oF Nations, by 
Daniel-Rops. Translated by Jex Mar- 
tin. Fides Publishers. 163 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Rev. James F. Kittleson 

Fides Publishers has built up a reputa- 

tion for books of high calibre. Their 

latest offering by the French layman 

Daniel-Rops (nom de plume of Henry 

Jules Petiot, winner of the Grand Prix 

of the French academy in 1948) is an- 

other volume that will add to their rep- 
utation. 


Daniel-Rops is a writer eminently ca- 
pable of popularizing scriptural subjects 
for the lay reader. He does it in such 
an effective way as to make one eager 
to read the Bible, and, in this case, 
downright enthusiastic about getting to 
the epistles of St. Paul. 


Daniel-Rops tells the life of St. Paul, 
the man and the thinker, drawing his 
material from sources both scriptural 
and traditional. He also makes effective 
use of the latest discoveries of arche- 
ology. Above all he does a first-rate job 
in presenting the major content and 
background of each of the Pauline epis- 
tles within the framework of the mis- 
sionary journeys. Especially good is the 
excellent chapter devoted to the man- 
ner and style in which the epistles were 
written. Anyone who reads it is force- 
fully drawn to the epistles themselves 
by the Paul whom Daniel-Rops styles 
“the Clarion of the Spirit.” 


Special praise is also deserved for the 
distinctive and modern design of the 
book by Clarence Giese, and the fine, 
readable translation by Jex Martin. 
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Spiritual Guide 

For the Layman 

A Layman’s Way vo Perrection, by 
Robert B. Eiten, S.J. The Grail. 117 
pp. $1.75. 
Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


This small book answers a common need 
for pointed information about the spir- 
itual life of the individual and for direc- 
tion in the general problems encoun- 
tered by all. Father Eiten has most hap 
pily compressed a great deal of ascetical 
theology in these few pages. Fundamen 
tal principles are clearly stated in pop- 
ular language, and complicated theoriz 
ing is avoided. The author has chosen 
the practical approach and has striven 
to give directives for proper attitudes 
and usages that will assist the personal 
efforts of the individual. In this he has 
been most successful. 

The content of this book of seven 
chapters can readily be divided into 
three sections. First, the end that is to 
be attained by all, namely perfection 
(Chapter 1). Second, the obstacles to 
be overcome, namely sin (Chapters 2, 
3). Third, the apt means to accomplish 
this work, namely the Commandments 
and Counsels (Chapter 4), Holy Mass 
and Communion (Chapter 5), Prayer 
(Chapter 6), the Lay Apostolate, Spir- 
itual Reading, etc. (Chapter 7). One 
appendix on the need of good health 
and a second on the lay groups organ- 


ized for the fostering of the spiritual 
life complete the book. 


The theme of the book is aptly stated 
by the author when he writes “one of 
the great ways of reaching perfection 
quickly is the sanctification of our or- 
dinary duties.” The problem, therefore, 
is “how can we spiritually vitalize and 
make more meritorious all the works of 
our day.” Father Eiten has briefly and 
pointedly formulated the Catholic an- 
swer to the above question. “True life,” 
he has stated, “consists in doing what 
God wants us to do and in being what 
God wants us to be.” Our perfection, 
therefore, consists “negatively in avoid- 
ing every fully deliberate sin, and as far 
as possible, semi-deliberate ones, too, 
and positively in accomplishing as far 
as possible all the good which is a mat- 
ter of precept or counsel.” 


RELIGION 


The negative aspect of this definition 
is developed in the chapters on sin. The 
pages dealing with the remedies for sin, 
with the examination of conscience and 
with confession are most pertinent. The 
positive aspect of perfection is treated 
primarily in the chapter on the Com. 
mandments and Counsels. The chapters 
on the Mass, Holy Communion and 
prayer are devoted principally to prac. 
tical advice for the betterment of ou 
participation in these acts of worship, 
The final chapter treats of several par 
ticular needs common to all men and 
offers directive counsel in these matters, 
This chapter concludes with a plea for 
a “Rule of Life” as a means of securing 
a consistent effort in spiritual living. 

This book is an excellent guide in 
interior living and will serve either as 
an introductory study for the beginner 
or as an examen for those who are mak- 
ing progress. 


Origin and History 

Of Common Prayers 

FamitiaR Prayers, by Herbert Thurs 
ton, S.J. Newman. 200 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.]. 

This volume may be called a_posthv 

mous work, for it has been put together 

by Father Paul Grosjean, S.J., after the 


Thurston, S.J. On the other hand, it is 
not an entirely new work, since it ap 
peared in a series of papers published 
in The Month between the years 191] 
and 1918. Father Thurston had planned 
to revise and publish the articles in book 
form when death cut short his task. 

There are eleven well-chosen prayers 
treated in the volume, including at least 
three which will be of special interest 
to all_the Our Father in English, the 
Hail Mary and the Salve Regina. These 
are singled out in this review because 
few Catholics ever think of how these 
most common prayers came to have theit 
present form. 


death of its author, Father ns 


Almost a shock is the revelation that 
the English form of the Our Father 
really comes to us from the Protestant 
version at the time of the Reformation 
in England. Father Thurston reminds 
us of what is probably a greater surprise 
to not a few, that well into modern times 
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Vhildren had been taught all these com- 
mon prayers in Latin and as grown-ups 
had continued to say them in Latin. 
Not until modern national languages 
had attained full development did these 
prayers find a form in English which 
became uniform and accepted by the 
common folk. 

Two prayers dear to all Catholics, the 
Hail Mary and the Salve Regina, re- 
ceive particularly fine analysis as to their 
origin and subsequent adoption by all 
the faithful. But, then, the same may 
be said of the other prayers. 

Father Thurston was a thorough re- 
searcher. Nowhere does he take the lib- 
ety of asserting positively what is only 
probable, or of stating as fact what is 
only conjecture. His own speculations 
are based on solid, not arbitrary, hy- 
potheses. For the scholar who might be 
tempted to skepticism at some of the 
inferences, there are abundant footnotes 
giving the sources. An index is provided 
for ready reference. 

Familiar Prayers is not only a valuable 
contribution to the study of our liturgy; 
it is also and especially a means to in- 
crease Our appreciation of our common 
prayers. This reviewer cannot recom- 
mend strongly enough this little volume, 
both for its historical value and from 
the devotional view. 


The Sacred Heart 
Our Best Frrenp, by Christian Pesch, 

S.J. Translated by Bernard Haus- 

mann, S.J. Bruce. 220 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sr. Teresa Clare, C.S.]. 
Saint Teresa says “God alone is change- 
less” and Our Best Friend enables us 
the more easily to appreciate the un- 
changing and loving friendship of the 
Sacred Heart for souls. 

The keynote of this dogmatically 
sound and inspiringly devotional vol- 
ume is love and reparation. Love makes 
of us a dynamo to produce untiring ac- 
tion. It is not a matter of getting but of 
giving—not so much a conquest as a 
surrender that sets:us free from the de- 
basing slavery of selfishness. From this 
soil springs the flower of reparation for 
our own offenses and those of others. 
Within the embrace of these chapters, 
each complete in itself, comes the inter- 
pretation of the promises and revelations 
of Our Lord to Saint Margaret Mary, 
upon which the Church has put her 
seal of approval not only in the canon- 
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ization of the Visitandine nun but also 
in the extension of the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart to the Universal Church 
and in the consecration of the Church 
and the whole human race to the Sacred 
Heart. 

The translation of Our Best Friend is 
indeed a_ significant contribution to 
these times in which our poverty and 
ignorance are so apparent in our con- 
tempt for prayer. 


“True Countenance” 

Of Blessed Mother 

Tue Moruer oF Gop, by M. M. Phil- 
inon, O.P. Translated by Rev. John 
Otto. Newman. 154 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Peter A. Resch, S.M. 


It is a real contribution to our American 
Mariological shelves to receive one of 
Father Philinon’s renowned works on 
the Blessed Virgin in English. 

Two summers ago, while on a pil- 
grimage to the more famous Marian 
shrines of Europe, this reviewer asked 
a discerning confrere to name the best 
current book on the Blessed Mother in 
French. He named Le vrai visage de 
Notre-Dame by the Dominican M. Phil- 
ipon which upon purchase and perusal 
was found indeed to delineate “the true 
countenance of Our Lady.” 

This is the volume that the Newman 
Press now gives us under the title of 
The Mother of God. It is a flawlessly 
translated, succinct yet comprehensive 
Mariology, beautifully expressed with 
theological care and completeness, avoid- 
ing scholastic and Latin technicalities 
that could repel the lav reader. 

Mary is presented throughout as the 
mother of a Saviour-God, of a God who 
is the Redeemer—the kevstone of Ma- 
rian theology. Marv’s office as Core- 
demptress naturally receives prime stress 
as does also her consequent Spiritual 
Maternity. The learned author does not 
hesitate to go to the limit, as of right, 
in according to the Blessed Mother of 
Christ every grace and privilege reason- 
ablv necessary for her twofold mission 
as Mother of God and Mother of men. 
His arguments readily win conviction 
from the fact that at every step the mys- 
tery of Mary is evolved from the an- 
alogical mystery of the God-man Him- 
self. Mary’s person and role are invari- 
ably shown alongside of and subordi- 
nate to the primary, necessary, and es- 
sential role of the sole Mediator and 


Lutheran Minister on 

Holy Year Pilgrimage 

To See Perer, by Richard Baumann. 
Translated by John M. Oesterreicher. 
David McKay. 192 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. J. M. Lelen 
The author of this book, sub-titled “A 


Lutheran Minister’s Journey to the Eter- 
nal City,” is sincere and friendly to the 
Catholic Church; the subject, the au- 
thor’s Holy Year pilgrimage to Rome, 
is splendid; the translator, Father Oes- 
terreicher, writes “with the permission 
of his bishop,” though of course no im- 
primatur nor nihil obstat can be granted 
to his work, and in an appendix of six 
pages of small type he corrects the au- 
thor’s assertions that are mistaken con- 
cerning Catholic doctrine. 


The fact is that To See Peter bristles 
with errors, errors the more dangerous 
because they are presented indirectly, 
and along with so many sympathetic 
admissions in favor of Catholic doctrine. 

Doctor Baumann, for instance, cries 
out: “Separation is a crime against the 
oneness of Christ. His robe is seamless, 
His truth one, His love universal. Let 
us all therefore gather around the Pope, 
who is Peter the Rock, for such is the 
testament of the Lord.” 


But soon there comes the memory of 
Luther. “If there is to be reconciliation, 
Christendom has to come to a clear un- 
derstanding about the man whom God 
has used as an instrument for the re- 
newal of the universal Church and its 
Rock. So and not otherwise did it please 
Him to give the Church Reformation. 
These four hundred years have yielded 
fruit. The Church reformed and still 
reforms in the power of God’s word.” 
This is a glaring contradiction to the 
thought previously expressed. 

The book is a document, a curio, that 
will be useful mainly to scholars or stu- 
dents. The author is a sincere man 
anxious to see Peter, but still in revolt 
against him. 





Redeemer, Christ, the Son of God, Sec- 
ond Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

In an appendix a series of eleven the- 
ological notes add stimulating develop- 
ment and confirmatory testimonies prin- 
cipally from recent papal pronounce- 
ments. 

Every serious student of the Blessed 
Virgin should read this book in which 
both head and heart are well instructed. 
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Among the books to be published la- 
ter this Fall are these’ particularly inter- 
esting titles that you'll want to watch 
for: Bishop Sheen’s long awaited Life Is 
Worth Living, from scripts of his tele- 
vision shows; and Bread in the Wilder- 
ness, a book on the psalms by Thomas 
Merton. 

Also promised during the next few 
months are The Greatest Faith Ever 
Known by Fulton Oursler, a two-volume 
History of Israel by Guiseppe Ricciotti, 
and the first English publication of a 
Mauriac novel, Mask of Innocence. 
Giovanni Guareschi of “Don Camillo” 
fame will publish The House That 
Nino Built, and Father Martin D’Arcy’s 
long out-of-print Thomas Aquinas will 
be reissued. 

+e 


Probably the most talked about book 
of the Fall will be Alan Paton’s novel, 
Too Late the Phalarope. But Mr. Paton 
is possibly the world’s most casual au- 
thor. When he notified Scribner’s that 
the manuscript was on the way to them 
via slow boat—air mail was too expensive 
—the publisher had a few bad moments. 
They were anxious to see Mr. Paton’s 
first novel since Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
try five years ago, and remembering 
stories of lost manuscripts, wired Mr. Pa- 
ton asking him to send a carbon via air 
mail. Replied the author, “Sorry, there 
isn’t any carbon.” 


Many of our American Catholic au- 
thors are just as popular abroad as they 
are here. According to UNESCO’s an- 
nual bibliography, in 1951 twelve of 
Thomas Merton’s books were translated 
and published in non-English speaking 
countries. Other Catholic authors whose 
books were published in foreign coun- 
tries are Frances Parkinson Keyes, 10; 
Fulton Oursler, 10; Father Daniel A. 
Lord, 9; Henry Morton Robinson, 7; 
and Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, 4. 


From the New York Herald Tribune 
we cull this bit of wit—or is it wisdom? 
It seems that the topic of a Bruce Mar- 
shall lecture a few years ago was “How 
to Write a Best Seller” and an enterpris- 
ing reporter sought out Mr. Marshall 
and asked for a summary of his advice. 

“If a person must write,” Mr. Mar- 
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shall told him, “he should control the 
impulse until he has learned Latin and 
done some deep-sea diving or engaged 
in piracy.” Noticing the reporter's tenta- 
tive smile, Mr. Marshall continued: “I 
have never been more serious in my life. 
A person who has learned Latin and 
done some deep-sea diving will then 
know how to write and have something 
to write about.” 
7 


Father Joseph A. Dunney, the author 
of such well known books as The Mass 
for Boys and Girls and Mind the Mass, 
died on August 20 in Albany, New 
York. The 72 year old priest was also 
the first editor of the Evangelist and an 
expert in ancient languages. 

A few days earlier, Gretta Palmer died 
in New York City. Her last book, God's 
Underground in Asia, was published in 
February. Mrs. Palmer was also the au- 
ther of God’s Underground which she 
wrote in collaboration with “Father 
George”; a former foreign correspondent 
in French Indo-China; and the author 
of a syndicated column published in 
many diocesan newspapers. 

* 


It’s been a while since the Jesuits have 
been the topic on the legitimate stage, 
but we hear the Theatre Guild is pre- 
viewing two dramas about the Order, 
either of which may be selected as a 
Guild offering this Fall. The plays are 
Day of Grace and The Strong Are 
Lonely. 

e 


A.D., the little magazine of literature 
and art that made its first appearance in 
November, 1950, and suspended pub- 
lication just a year ago, is looking for- 
ward to a revival. The editor, Thomas 
Francis Ritt, informs us that the maga- 
zine will begin publishing against just 
as soon as it has 2,500 subscribers. A 
non-profit publication whose staff is non- 
salaried, A.D. is designed primarily to 
publish creative work which reflects Jo- 
seph Conrad’s words, “Art itself may be 
defined as a single-minded attempt to 
render the highest kind of justice to the 
visible universe.” Contributing editors 
to the magazine will be Jacques Mari- 
tain, Francis X. Connolly, Leonard Cas- 


per, Robert O. Bowen, W. Y. Tindal] 
J. Donald Adams and Helmut Hatzfeld 

Mr. Ritt has offered an additiong| 
free issue of A.D. to those subscribing 
at the present time. Published quarter), 
the subscription price is $3.00 a year 
The present address is 32 Valley Way, 
West Orange, New Jersey. 

* 





Alec Guinness, that magnificently ver. 
satile British actor, is cast in the movie 
role of Father Brown, G. K. Chesterton’; 
famous character. A newly formed Eng 
lish company is producing the fim 
which is expected to be based primarily 
on Chesterton’s story, “The Blue Cross” 

* 





Home Is the Hero, a play by Walter 
Macken, author of Rain on the Wind 
and The Bogman, is scheduled for pro 
duction this Fall by the Theatre Guild. 
Although he is best known in this coun 
try for his novels, Mr. Macken has had 
a long and prominent career as actor and 
playwright in the theatre in Ireland. At 
seventeen he began acting in the Gal 
way Gaelic Theatre and later was 3 
leading actor with the Abbey Theatre 
before he decided to devote all his time 
to writing. His first play in English, 
Mungo’s Mansion, was produced in the 


Abbey Theatre and in* London. 


A new Gold Medal award was insti 
tuted this year by the Marian Library 
of Dayton, Ohio, to be presented an- 
nually to the author of the best book in 
English on the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


John C. Wu visited the Thomas More 
Association recently and told us about 
his new book, a study of Justice Holmes, 
who was a close personal friend of his. 
No publication date has been set as yet. 
Doctor Wu, an eminent Chinese lawyer 
and diplomat, told the story of his corm 
version to the Church in Beyond East 
and West and last Spring published 4 
layman’s guide to the spiritual life, The 
Interior Carmel. 

“An author is like a mother,” Dr. Wu 
said. “He is always more concerned 
about his ‘youngest child’ than about the 
older ones. It is because he has lived 
with his older children for a time, but 
he never knows how long the youngest 


will be with him.” 
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Tue ADVENTURES OF AN ANGEL, by 
Richard L. Rooney, S.J. Ave Maria 
Press. 164 pp. $2.50. Fictional ac- 
counts of the activities of a Guardian 
Angel in modern America. 

Anp THE LicHT SHINES IN THE Dark- 
ness, by John V. Bainvel, S.J. Trans- 
lated by John J. Sullivan, S.J. Ben- 
ziger. 239 pp. $3.50. Pious studies of 
the Heart of Mary. 

An AnTHOLOGY OF CaTHOLIC Poets, 
edited by Shane Leslie. Newman 378 
pp. $3.00. Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of anthology originally published 
in 1925. 


BROWNSON ON DEMOCRACY AND THE 














Trenp Towarp Sociaism, by Law- 
rence Roemer. Philosophical Library. 
173 pp. $3.75. Orestes Brownson’s 
principles applied to contemporary is- 
sues such as existing trends toward 
Communism, civil rights, parochial 
schools and world government. 


Tae CarHotic CuurcH AND GERMAN 
Americans, by Colman J. Barry, 
0.S.B. Bruce. 348 pp. $6.00. Schol- 
arly history of the conflict that re- 
sulted from the attempts of Catholic 
leaders in the United States to “Amer- 
icanize” German Catholic immigrants. 


CuristrAN SIMPLICITY IN St. THERESE, 
edited by Michael Day. Newman. 
133 pp. $2.50. Study in simple lan- 
guage of the deep theological implica- 
tions of St. Therese’s “little way.” 


Epwarp LrEN, C.S.Sp., by Michael 
O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. Newman. 278 pp. 
$3.50. Biography of a famous Irish 


priest. For review of book, see “Letter 
from England,” April BOT, page 265. 


THe ErerNAL SHEPHERD, by Thomas 
H. Moore, S.J. Apostleship of Prayer. 
91 pp. $2.00. Second in a series of 
four volumes, contains meditations on 
the Life of Christ from the Sermon 
on the Mount to the Transfiguration. 


Hoty Worx, by Dom, Rembert Sorg, 
O.S.B. Pio Decimo Press. 124 pp. 
Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50. Theolog- 
ical basis for the Christianization of 
work. 

Tue LEGEND AND WRITINGS OF SAINT 
Crare oF Assist. The Franciscan In- 
stitute. 177 pp. $2.75. Translation of 
Celano’s life of Saint Clare along 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


with her own writings and a collec- 
tion of short studies of her spiritual 


life. 


Tue Meaninc oF ExistENcE, by Dom 
Mark Pontifex and Dom Illtyd Tre- 
thowan. Longmans, Green. 177 pp. 
$2.75. The meaning of the metaphys- 
ical terms “existence” and “being,” 
and their bearing on the argument for 
the existence of God. 


Tue New Eucnaristic LEGISLATION, 
by John C. Ford, S.J. Kenedy. 130 
pp. $1.50. Commentary on the Apos- 
tolic Constitution Christus Dominus 
and on the instruction of the Holy 
Office on the discipline to be observed 
concerning the Eucharistic fast. 


Our Lapy oF Sprinctime, by Sister 
Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. St. Anthony 
Guild Press. 47 pp. $1.25. Collection 
of silhouettes and verses in tribute to 


Our Lady. 


Tue Par oF Tuts WorxLpD AND THE 
ProvmENcE OF Gop, by M. C. 
D'Arcy, S.J. Longmans, Green. 150 
pp. $2.00. New edition of work first 
published in 1935; a Christian phil- 
osopher, an agnostic, a scientist, a 
mystic, an artist and a priest present 
their views on the problem of evil. 


PERFECTION Is For You, by Thomas J. 
Higgins, S.J. Bruce. 271 pp. $4.25. 
Reasons for seeking the perfection of 
Christian life. 


Tue Puitosopuy oF Nature, by An- 
drew G. Van Melsen. Duquesne Uni- 
versity Press. 253 pp. Cloth, $4.50; 
paper, $3:75. Volume Two in the 
Duquesne Studies Philosophical Se- 
ries dealing with problems raised by 
modern science with respect to the 
philosophy of nature. 


Procress IN THE Reticious Lire, by 
Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. Newman. 
128 pp. $2.50. Companion to First 
Steps in the Religious Life deals with 
the problems, discouragements and 
dangers which every religious must 
face in his later life. 


PsYCHOANALYSIS AND PERSONALITY, by 
Joseph Nuttin. Translated by George 
Lamb. Sheed and Ward. 310 pp. 
$4.00. Study of the Freudian system 
by a professor at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Louvain. 


Retreat Notes, by Rev. Joseph Keat- 
ing, S.J., compiled and edited by Rev. 
Philip Caraman, S. J. Newman, 129 
pp. $1.75. 

Tue Scartet Dawn, by Rev. R. Myles 
Hickey. Vantage Press. 222 pp. $3.00. 
A Canadian Chaplain’s experiences 
in World War II, in which he won 
the Military Cross for bravery under 
fire. 


Tue SHEPHERD AND His Frock, by Rt. 
Rev. Cornelius J. Holland. McKay. 
220 pp. $3.00. The duties and respon- 
sibilities of Catholic pastors along 
with practical suggestions for meeting 
them. 


So Mucu So Soon, by Katherine Bur- 
ton. Benziger. 243 pp. 3.50. Biogra- 
phy of Father Brisson, founder of the 
Oblates of St. Francis de Sales. 


STONE IN THE Kinc’s Hicuway, by Bish- 
op Raymond A. Lane. McMullen. 
297 pp. $3.00. Life of Bishop Francis 
X. Ford, along with selections from 
his writings. 

Tus Is THe Seminary, by Rawley 
Myers. Bruce. 123 pp. $2.00. For 
young men interested in the priest- 
hood, an explanation of what life is 
like in the seminary. 


To Love AND To SurFer, by M. M. 
Amabel du Coeur de Jesus, Newman. 
158 pp. $2.75. The gifts of the Holy 
Ghost as they appear in the life of 
St. Therese. 


Trutu, Vol. II, by St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Translated by Jartes McGlynn, S.J. 
Regnery. 463 pp. $7.00. Questions ten 
through twenty of the De veritate, 
published in English for the first time. 


Wuat To Say To THE PENITENT, by 
Charles Hugo Doyle. Nugent Press. 
276 pp. $3.50. A collection of inspira- 
tional instructions for use by priests 
in administering the sacrament of 
Penance. 


Tue Wurre Monks, by Louis J. Lekai, 
S.O.Cist. Cistercian Fathers, Okau- 
chee, Wis. 317 pp. $4.75. Compre- 
hensive view of history and cultural 
achievements of the Cistercian Order. 
Maps and thirty-two illustrations. 

Woman oF Decision, by Sister Blanche 
Marie McEniry. McMullen. 232 pp. 
$3.50. Biography of Mother Mary 
Xavier Mehegan, foundress of the 
Sisters of Charity of Saint Elizabeth 
Convent, New Jersey. 
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and moderation. His bias lies in the fact 
that he so approves of what England 
has become that he views with a totally 
benign eye all inconsistencies and in- 
justices in the becoming. The panorama 
he presents has few heroes (so careful 
is he to state both sides of any case) and 
fewer villains; all are Englishmen. 

To do without heroes or villains 
would place too great a hardship on 
English historians of the past. Lord 
Macaulay would surely have been lost 
without King William III; for this “one 
giant,” it has been complained, he filled 
“all Europe with pigmies.” Nonetheless 
his great work The History of England 
(limited to the years from James II to 
the accession of Anne) is a masterpiece 
of English prose. Lord Acton thought 
Macaulay “grossly, basely unfair,” and 
certainly was leagues from him on po- 
litical and religious matters, yet he con- 
sidered Macaulay “very nearly the great- 
est of English writers.” His great his- 
tory is now available in four excellently 
printed small volumes of the Everyman’s 
Library series (Dutton, $1.65 each). 
The issues posed by the reigns of James 
II, last Catholic King of England, and 
of William III (Prince of Orange, vic- 
tor of the Boyne) are, under the changes 
of time, with us still, if not in England, 
then certainly in Ireland. But the time- 
lessness of Macaulay comes more from 
his manner than his matter; whoever 
would read in pages of brilliance and 
excitement of the political and military 
affairs of men, the ironies of fortune, 
and of the dark puzzles of that enigma, 
humanly speaking, we call history can- 
not do better than to open one of these 
volumes—the best guarantee that he 
will avidly devour all four. 

Lord Acton has a greater name in his- 
torical writing and thinking today than 
Lord Macaulay can now claim. His 
Lectures on Modern History (Macmil- 
lan, $2.50) shows clearly how detached 
from national prejudices this great his- 
torian, unlike Macaulay, was. By his 
background, sprung equally from Ger- 
man and English nobility, and more so 
by his scholarship, he possessed a vision 
which was universal, as was his grasp 
of forces and movements. It is as a “sec- 
ond philosophy” that these essays strike 
the reader, ranging as they do from the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453 until the 
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adoption of the American Constitution. 
“History,” Acton writes in his essay on 
New World exploration, “is often made 
by energetic men, steadfastly following 
ideas, mostly wrong, that determine 
events.” It is largely owing to his ex- 
ample that those energetic men of ideas, 
the historians, now attempt to follow 
ideas that are right. Thomas Carlyle, as 
historian at least, followed more wrong 
ideas than most, as his editor G. M. 
Trevelyan, in Carlyle: An Anthology 
(Longmans, $4.00) admits. His French 
Revolution, says Trevelyan, “owes more 
to art than to science.” And he qualifies 
that a bit later: “at best it is a strange 
art.” The excerpts Dr. Trevelyan has 
made from the histories, biographies, 
and letters display Carlyle’s art and his 
surprisingly wide range of interests. As 
for complaints about the famously dif- 
ficult, wayward style, Carlyle’s own re- 
buttal was: “The Public is an old wom- 
an, let her maunder and mumble.” 


or PASSES from history to literature 
almost as easily as from religion to 
history. To treat literature as history hu- 
manized is perhaps to malign it, but 
there are many who will entertain lit- 
erature, or allow themselves to be enter- 
tained by it, on no other terms. The 
reprints to be mentioned, then, all from 
English literature, all reflect history, 
mirroring the times in which they were 
written. They reflect as well the engag- 
ing or enigmatic personalities of their 
authors, and they illustrate as well the 
challenges of art, met and conquered. 
Everyman’s Library reprints a generous 
selection from the numbers of Sir Rich- 
ard Steele’s famous paper in The Tatler 
(Dutton, $1.65). Steele’s amiable per- 
sonality shines from every page. 

A personality of quite a different kind 
is revealed in The Selected Letters of 
Lord Byron (Farrar, Straus, and Young, 
$3.75), edited by Jacques Barzun as a 
volume in the Great Letters Series. 
These letters certainly illustrate the 
“unique discharge of intellectual vital- 
ity” their editor claims for them. The 
Byron of the letters is not exactly what 
we mean by “Byronic,” the harbinger 
of romanticism. “If one’s years can’t be 
better employed,” he growls to his pub- 
lisher, “than in sweating poesy, a man 


had better be a ditcher.” 


Anthony Trollope sweated novels and 
other books quite happily, but then he 
never had a reputation as a romantic to 
sustain. Everyman’s Library reprints his 
first successful novel The Warden (Dut 
ton, $1.45); like all of Trollope’s novels, 
this first of the Barchester series cep. 
ters around a moral problem. What will 





the saintly Mr. Harding do when his 
stipend as honorary warden of an old 
men’s home is challenged because the 
old men receive but a few shillings to 
his hundreds of pounds a year? Trol- 
lope’s Hunting Sketches (John Day, 
$5.00) is a beautifully illustrated vol- 
ume containing the articles the novelist 
wrote about his favorite sport, riding to 
the hounds. Typical chapters; “The 
Man Who Hunts and Doesn’t Like It.” 
and “The Hunting Parson.” Trollope 
was very liberal; parsons, he argued, 
should be allowed to hunt; so should 
young ladies, so long as they do not be- 
come “of the horse horsey.” 


The publishing of new editions and 
reprints is often closely bound up with 
the revival of literary reputations. This 
is definitely true of Rudyard Kipling, 
whose fame was a descending arc from 
the world-wide celebrity of his youth to 
obloquy in his later years. Only grad 
ually has his literary reputation, some 
thirteen years after his death, been se 
riously considered. T. S. Eliot has re 
admitted Kipling’s poetry into the can 
on; now along comes Maugham's 
Choice of Kipling’s Best (Doubleday, 
$3.95). Somerset Maugham, himself a 
short story writer of no mean attain 
ment, selects sixteen of Kipling’s stories 
as his best work. Among them are “The 
Man Who Would Be King,” “Without 
Benefit of Clergy,” and “Mowgli’s 
Brothers.” In an introduction that takes 
on all comers, Maugham comes out 
flatly for Kipling as “our greatest story 
writer” and does much to demonstrate, 
as do the stories selected, Kipling’s 
amazing versatility. India “made” him, 
but it did not exhaust him. Finally, 
Somerset Maugham’s own work, non- 
fiction this time, The Vagrant Mood 
(Doubleday, $3.00) is a book reflecting 
this writer’s mellow appreciations of art 
and life. Here are delightful and per- 
ceptive essays on Edmund Burke, the 
great political writer and stylist; on Zu- 
baran, Spanish painter and Carthusian; 
and the charming trifles, “The Decline 
and Fall of the Detective Story” and 
“Some Novelists I Have Known.” 
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GERTRUD VON LE FORT 
(Continued from page 11) 


lewry thereby, which, however, is later 
wenged by the raising of his: son to be 
yntitPope Anacletus II. The book con- 
dudes with Pierleone returning to the 





ith of Israel while Anacletus brings 
shout schism in the Church. Indeed so 
songly in this central plot is the accent 
hid on Pierleone’s wife, her belief in 
the Jewish faith and Israel’s God of 
Vengeance, that beside her the other 
fgures in the twelfth century canvas 

e-the Frangipani, and the Popes, 
Paschal, Urban, Honorius and Innocent. 
Yet where this kind of disproportion is 
a weakness in her historical pieces Cher 
research into detail is minute), paradox- 
ically enough it strengthens her modern 








novels; but, here again, at another cost. 
Without a historical narrative to give 
her books a definite drive, the author in 
attempting to get inside each of her 
characters frequently brings their actions 
toa stand-still: the result is a series of 
full-scale portraits whose interplay of 
motives is seen working all the time on 
the supernatural plane, but whose hu- 
man relationships with each other re- 
main static for long. spells: the effect is 
jumpy. 

In The Veil of Veronica—the sequel 
to which, Der Kranz der Engel, ap- 
peared in post-war Germany—attitudes 
towards the Church in the contempo- 
rary world are examined. There is the 
grandmother, living in exile near the 
Vatican, whose memory of Germany is 
kept alive by her reading of the father- 
land’s poets; she is the good pagan. 
There is in the same household Jean- 
ete, the trusting Catholic, with her firm 
belief that though God does not go 
against Nature, often He goes far be- 
yond Nature, “and where his ‘Grace is, 
there is always to be seen the working 
ofa great miracle.” There is Enzio, the 
budding Nazi who, drunk with the past 
glories of Imperial Rome, finds his own 
mystique in the streets behind the Pan- 
theon with their dark shadows like for- 
ests and their heavy ornate baroque 
buildings. Finally there is Veronica her- 
self. Spiegelchen (little mirror), as she 
is nicknamed, reflects the lives of others, 
living in her own soul their dilemmas 
and quandaries and telling therefore not 
only the stories of their lives and souls, 
but also that other story which, both in- 
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dividual and universal, exists in all men 
—the story of the soul and God. 

Every author has one symbol which 
he brings to the fore, just as every 
author to some extent tends to re-write 
one book. With Gertrud von le Fort, in 
her prose and poetry as well as in her 
essays, that particular symbol is the idea 
of Grace as a Fountain. As she writes 
in a passage representative of her neo- 
classical style, with its strong insistence 
on symbolism: 

Sometimes the fountain sounded kindly 
and mysterious, like the near assurance of 
some sovereign beatitude; at others it was 
darkly harassing, like a desire held hope- 
lessly captive; or it sounded hollow, as from 
a great weariness, and almost as if it were 
at cross-purposes with itself; and there were 
times when it would frighten me with its 
violence. 

Continually that Fountain plays, giving 
both a melody — sometimes gay, some- 
times sad—and a pattern to all her words 
as proclaimers of the Word. As she sings 
out boldly in one of her hymns: 


I have been without grace to you because of 
grace, and out of compassion I have been 
pitiless. . . . 

For where your inmost thirst would take 
you, the fountains of earth have ceased 
to flow. ... 


Humour AS I SEE IT 
(Continued from page 10) 


mer strokes of the Thomists) that it is 
solid truth. 

I may be on rather dangerous ground 
now, but it is surely no greater misuse 
of words to speak of God’s mirth than 
it is to speak of God’s anger or God's 
sadness. For there is no change in God. 
He is what He is. 

In trying to make the case for what 
Chesterton calls God's mirth, I must go 
back to the Fall. God made man and 
gave him the earth for 4 garden. Then 
man rebelled and all Nature turned 
against him. Weeds, and termites, and 
locusts became his enemies. Wind and 
sun joined in the conspiracy, and man 
had to fight his corner with a weakened 
will and a darkened intellect. 

But he was not one whit abashed. 
He cudgelled his tiny brains and proved 
that God is not. He made golden calves 
and worshipped them. He committed 
big sins and little sins. He used his 
tongue for prayer and calumny. He blas- 
phemed and he cried for mercy. And 
God looked down on it all. 

God looked down on it all, and He 


held His hand; because His justice is 
tempered by mercy, and because in His 
feelings for us there is pity, and tender- 
ness, and love. And the thing that he 
loves most in us, perhaps, is our little- 
ness. 

Yet our littleness is not what it seems; 
for in spite of our insignificance He has 
offered us partnerships; and we can be 
sharers in His divinity as He is a sharer 
in our humanity. Here surely is incon- 
gruity in plenty. I say it with all rever- 
ence and respect that God made the first 
joke; and that it was a two-legged one. 

I feel that all our humour is a mirror 
of this tremendous incongruity, and that 
every healthy laugh is an act of faith. 
We make little jokes because we can 
have only a faint and shadowy grasp of 
the greatest joke of all: and it may well 
be that our first slice of eternity will be 
spent in rationalizing this thing we call 
a sense of humour and in learning to 
see ourselves in our proper size. 


John D. Sheridan, editor of the “Irish 
School Weekly,” is the author of essays, 
biography, short stories and novels. Two 
of his novels, “Paradise Alley’ and 
“The Magnificent McDarney,” have 
been published in this country. 
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¢ iow IMMENSE quantity of small 
things which disappear from well- 
regulated households are actually “bor- 
rowed” away for permanent use by the 
little people who live under the floor 
boards. This is the artless imagining be- 
hind Mary Norton’s bright and lovely 
new book, THE BORROWERS. 

The hero-family of the story is the 
Clock family—mother Homily, father 
Pod, and thirteen-year-old daughter Ar- 
rietty. They are now the only Borrowers 
left in the great English countryhouse, 
things there having gone ill for the race. 
Young Arrietty longs to have a freer, 
lighter life than that confined to the 
dusty and dark passages, and small 
rooms which her ancestors established 
under the kitchen floor. Through her 
daring and restlessness, the Clocks come 
to the greatest affluence and then the 
severest disaster of their existence, and 
both through the doings of the same 
human “bean’—the Boy, a_ grand- 
nephew of the bedridden mistress of the 
house. First Pod is seen by the Boy; 
then, Arrietty. She is young and mod 
ern enough to turn him into their friend 
and unsurpassed benefactor. He brings 
them all kinds of remarkable borrowings 
from upstairs. But he is too small and 
insignificant in the adult world to save 
the Clocks’ belongings when things 
come to the pass where the cruel house 
keeper calls in the exterminators. 

The Borrowers is a book in a million. 
It belongs to the small, exclusive, peren- 
nial group which have been called clas 
sic. The reasons for its belonging are 
tantalizing, so obvious in the reading, 
so elusive in the reviewing. It is a sim- 
ple book, but immensely ingenious; it 
is a literary folk-story, and warmly con- 
vincing. The unusually neat and pro 
vocative imaginings are served superbly 
by writing of economy, flavor, color and 
feeling. The plot is suspenseful, the 
characters are perfectly presented. The 
book, in short, is a treasure. 

The Dragon that threatens the fab 
ulous Book in Christine Price’s story 
THE DRAGON AND THE BOOK 
is the army of the murdering Dane, at- 
tacking England again, years after its 
defeat at Ethandune. 

The monks of Edengarth have long 
been at work on a marvelous Psalter for 
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King Alfred as a thank offering for Al 
fred’s triumph at Ethandune. The last 
scribe to work on the book is twelve- 
year-old Wilfrid, an orphan reared in 
the monastery, and taught the wondrous 
arts of reading and writing as befitting 
a young monk. Just as the book is finally 
completed, the cruel Danes return to 
England. All at Edengarth perish, ex 
cept Wilfrid, who is sent forth with the 
precious book, and the command to take 
it to the Lord Alfred. Wilfrid’s eventful 
and difficult discharging of this duty is 
the story of The Dragon and the Book. 


In the writing—both dialogue and 
narration—of The Dragon and the Book, 
there is the personality of the times, 
strong, virile, and austere. It set me to 
remembering some of Chesterton's pow 
erful lines in his narrative about Ethan 
dune, The Ballad of the White Horse; 
the disguised Alfred’s song at the Dan 
ish warcamp, for instance: ““You are 
more tired of victory than we are tired 
of shame... .” 

The Dragon and the Book is a more 
than adequate effort, although its char- 
acterization of the boy Wilfrid is thin, 
and its plotting could be less pedestrian. 
The Book, the splendid Psalter in its 
covers of bejeweled gold, has more viva 
city than the boy; and serves to illus 
trate the era’s veneration for, almost su 
perstitious homage to, the written word. 


HIDEAWAY HOUSE, by Adele 
and Cateau De Leeuw, is a fairly ordi- 
nary story, but it is written in an ex- 
traordinarily serious and _ interesting 
fashion. 

Shortly afte the American Revolu- 
tion, Jonathan and Esther Ann Titus 
settle with their family as pioneers in 
the wilderness of present-day Ohio. The 





nme Ber st 
family, individually and as a unit, hay ick. 
experiences and adventures typical of 
the frontier. The two youngsters dis. T" 
cover a hidden cave, which is to become§ + ha 
the refuge for two families at the time teach 
of an Indian raid. MY | 


It seems to me that that plot pattem Me 
has been used before. But few books fy. 
youngsters of the intermediate age ap und 
as maturely conceived and honestly writ MY 
ten as Hideaway House. The authon§ 
make the person of Mrs. Titus a symbel fate 
of the pioneer’s working sense of Proy- 
idence, but she is, too, the credible anj 
warm mother. In the same dual role, 
type and individual, is the meat hunte 
with a native sense of the land; the ly 
dian fighter with a deep concept of the Her 
Red Man’s side of the story; the spine 
less settler who cannot carry his shar 
of the frugal but powerful communit 
life on the frontier. Of them all, per 
haps the latter is somewhat overdone 
but he alone. Detail is splendidly sel« 
tive and lively. 
















' ; T 
DEAR WIFE, by Gladys Malvem, rm 
is a nicely written romance of the Re BS 
olutionary War, with the accent lighth wu 
on romance. 
' a cap 
On his way to join the rebel army, shi 
Dan Sterdie, with brief but compelling§ jj 
forethought, marries a young orphaned , } 
actress whom he has just met, to save ang 
her from starvation and worse, in th 


diately after Lexington and Concord 
He takes her to his father’s house in the 
trim little town of Danbury, Connect: 
cut, and leaves her there while he is 
again off to the wars. 

Dan knows that Betsy will have a di 
ficult time, because his family, religious 
descendants of Puritanism, believe tha 


that all actresses are evil. But he knows 
that, along with the difficulties, she wil 
have safety and support; and he count he 
on the friendly fairness of his sister Ly 
dia to smooth Betsy’s way. 

Dear Wife is a girls’ story, compe 
tently plotted and peopled, and so ob} th 
viously well-intentioned that its slick} th 
ness is not offensive. If one dissects itf da 
motive by motive, it is not a tale to bejan 
believed, but it has the immediate ap] Fe 
peal of the frankly romantic. The auf he 
thor’s imagination is not richly produc] th 
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e  Piye-the plot is overly neat, and heavy 
§  Pyith a many-faceted happy ending—but 
——~H jer style is warm enough to cover the 


, have ack. 
s dis _ NEW NOVELS for teen-age girls 
hav 


e in common the intention to 
wach a lesson. Loula Grace Erdman’s 
uy SKY IS BLUE, the best of the 
ater tees has a heroine who is a grammar- 
ks for shoo! teacher —an_ intelligent, happy, 
ip and reasonably glamorous one. CROSS 
we MY HEART, by Naomi John Sellers, 
thos f Presents. the case against high-school 
abhi fraternities and sororities. ALICIA, by 
Pro: Florence Crannell Means, has a vague 
aura of concern for interracial fairness. 

To forget an unhappy romance, Jin- 
unter "Y Craig, the teacher, takes a position 
eI in remote New Mexican settlement. 
f the Her unhappiness is quickly dissipated as 
pine 0 Mysteries enter her life: one hovers 
shar wound a pathetic middle-aged woman 
whom Jinny befriends and establishes 
as her housekeeper; and the other cen- 
irs on a handsome young man who 
Je § lives alone and aloof on the piece of 
land that borders Jinny’s. 

The plotting in My Sky Is Blue is 
i" far above average for intricacy, cohesive- 
oo and movement. Each character is 
a vital individual; Jinny is mature and 
capable, both in her personal relation- 








2 and 
le, as 


unit 


vern, 


ii, ships and in her professional activities. 
“NSE Itis fine to have in a teen-age romance 
ane’ hero and heroine who are both young 
save 


and intelligent, and who see their love 
a serious and permanent thing of 
nm much happiness and just as much re- 
Om’ F sponsibility. 

1% F In this day of the assembly line and 
etl the time-clock, occupations are seldom 
 *fachallenge to the whole person, par- 
_fiiularly in the case of the young wom 
di an worker. In My Sky Is Blue, the oc- 
HOU cupation of teaching is treated as a vo- 
thitf cation in a goodly Christian sense of 
ani the term, and simultaneously teaching 
lows emerges as an attractive “job.” 

will For her senior year, Kathy Barhum, 
uns§ heroine of Cross My Heart, enters Cen- 
Lyf tal High, a large school honeycombed 
with exclusive and powerful student 
npe} dubs. Kathy is thoroughly excited when 
ob} the best of the girls’ clubs pledges her; 
lick} through her membership, she begins to 
ts if date one of the class’ most popular boys, 
y bef and the two young people fall in love. 
apf for a brief space, Kathy could not be 
aufhappier. But, after the enchantment 
jue}thins, she realizes that the clubs not 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Elementary 


ANOTHER Day, by Marie Hall Ets. Illustrated 
by the author. Viking. 40 pp. $1.75. 

Tue Popcorn Dracon, by June Thayer. II- 
lustrated by Jay Hyde Barnum. Morrow. 
48 pp. $2.00. 

Reapinc Can Be Fun, by Munro Leaf. Il- 
lustrated by the author. Lippincott. 46 pp. 
$2.25. 

Tue Taminc oF Topsy, by Jerrold Beim. Il- 
lustrated by Tracy Sugarman. Morrow. 48 


pp. $2.00. 


Intermediate 


Tue Borrowers, by Mary Norton. Illus- 
trated by Beth and Joe Krush. Harcourt 
Brace. 180 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Dracon anv THE Book, by Christine 
Price. Illustrated by the author. Longmans, 
Green. 196 pp. $2.75. 

ENCHANTED IsLanp, by Elizabeth Ladd. Illus- 
trated by Edward Shenton. Morrow. 192 
pp. $2.50. 

Hipeaway House, by Adele and Cateau de 
Leeuw. Illustrated by Robert Candy. Little, 
Brown. 151 pp. $2.75. 

Ice CrEAM For Two, by Clare Turlay New- 
berry. Illustrated by the author. Harper. 58 
pp. $2.50. 

Mama Harrie’s Grirat, by Lois Lenski. Illus- 
trated by the author. Lippincott. 182° pp. 
$3.00. 


Miss PicKERELL AND THE GEIGER COUNTER, 
by Ellen MacGregor. Illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. Whittlesey House. 123 pp. $2.25. 

TrnKer’s Tim AND THE Wirtcues, by Bertha 
C. Anderson. Illustrated by Lloyd Coe. 
Little, Brown. 147 pp. $2.75. 

Tue Victory Drum, by Jeannette Covert 
Nolan. Illustrated by Lorence F. Bjorklund. 
Messner. 152 pp. $2.75. 

THe WonverFrut Fasnion Do xt, by Laura 
Bannon. Illustrated by the author. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 86 pp. $2.25. 

Teen-Age 

Auicia, by Florence Crannell Means. Illus- 
trated by William Barss. Houghton Mifflin. 
266 pp. $2.75. 

Anp Spare Me Nor in THe Maxine, by 
Sister Mary Catherine Frederic, O.S.F. Il 
lustrated by Virginia Broderick. Bruce. 96 
pp. $2.00. 

Cross My Heart, by Naomi John Sellers. 
Doubleday. 280 pp. $2.75. 

Dear Wire, by Gladys Malvern. Illustrated 
by Corinne Malvern. Longmans, Green. 
245 pp. $3.00. 

Gop AND THE GENERAL’s DaucGHuTer, by 
Anne Heagney. Bruce. 183 pp. $3.00. 

Goipen Conguest, by Helen Lobdell. Illus- 
trated by Seymour Fleishman. Haughton 
Mifflin. 277 pp. $2.75. 

My Sxy Is Brus, by Loula Grace Erdman. 
Longmans, Green. 216 pp. $2.75. 





only stand for an unhealthy snobbish- 
ness but that they also demand personal 
dishonesty to preserve their selfish lead- 
ership in all school activities. 


Cross My Heart is an earnest, some- 
times overly intense attempt to show 
young people the evils of the sorority 
system, both to members and to non- 
members. It has a plot interesting 
enough to cover the preaching ade- 
quately, and, if there are any bare spots, 
the sugar and spice of young love dust 
them over. The prototype sorority sisters 
seem too sophisticated, knowing, mo- 
nied, cruelly efficient to be mere high- 
school seniors. They and the boys who 
tag after them give the book an air of 
artificiality that weakens it. 

After two years at an Eastern college, 
Florence Crannell Means’ heroine Ali- 
cia, a Denver girl of pure Spanish ex- 
traction, decides to spend a year at 
school in Mexico. Her avowed reason 
is to prove to herself that her race is as 
cultured, wealthy, and sophisticated as 
the Denver Americans from whom she 
has taken some unkind treatment be- 
cause of her nationality. The Mexican 
year, however, develops into a three-way 
romantic dilemma for Alicia. An un- 


likely young man, homely as sin but 
bright, good, and generous, wins out 
after Alicia and crowd, including him, 
spend some time at a Friends’ Youth 
Camp. Here Alicia finally achieves a 
standard of values, something which her 
Catholic background, briefly and insig- 
nificantly mentioned, has failed to pro- 
vide. In spite of its pretentions to seri- 
ousness, Alicia is primarily a teen-age 
romance. 


GOD AND THE GENERAL’S 
DAUGHTER, by Anne Heagney, is a 
highly commendable biography of Fan- 
ny Allen, beautiful, vivacious, popular 
daughter of Revolutionary hero Ethan 
Allen. From her father and her step- 
father both, Fanny learned her creed— 
freethinking: truth, courage, liberty. 

Perhaps the most popular girl in town, 
Fanny is courted by handsome, wealthy 
Harry Dennison, and soon their be- 
trothal is announced. But they will not 
be married for a year because Harry, the 
heir of a shipping fortune, must make 
one more long voyage. To share in some 
measure the loneliness of his exile, as 
well as to perfect her French for her 
European honeymoon, Fanny enters a 
convent boarding school in Montreal. 
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FINE 


CHILDREN’S PLAYS 


FOR 
Christmas Production 


By Sister M. Marcelline, O.S.U. 
SILVER BEADS 


Fresh, imaginative, charming—the 
beloved Nativity story told in con- 
junction with a beautiful “what- 
might-have-happened” plot. Simple 
to stage, cast and costume; calls 
for 16 boys and girls of the upper 
grades, with one or two younger 
children, and extras as desired. 

44 pp., paper, $.75 


THE QUEEN REPLIES 


Effective plot, lively dialogue and 
simple setting distinguish this find, 
a children’s play that acts as well 
as it reads. For ten or more chil- 
dren, and three older children or 
adults. Perfectly adapted to the 
resources of school, neighborhood 
group, recreational center, etc. 

48 pp., paper, $.75 


THE COMING OF THE KING 


by Rt. Rev. Cornelius J. Holland 
A Nativity poem-play set to famil- 
iar Christmas music. 
96 pp., paper, $.75 


THE PRINCESS POVERTY 


by Francis de Sales Gliebe, O.F.M. 
An appealing play revolving 
around the life of St. Clare. 

80 pp., paper, $.50 


SACRED ROMANCE 
by Sister Mary John, O.S.F. 
A play which includes tableaux 
about the priesthood. Adapted 
either to parish club or school. 
80 pp., paper, $.75 





Order from your bookstore, 
or direct from 


Dept. 4-1869 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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Here, her freethinking and her frank 
defense of it nearly result in her expul- 
sion. She has friends among her school- 
mates and the nuns, but she is con- 
vinced that they believe in a fairytale. 
Her particular nun-friend is in charge 
of the greenhouses, and Fanny, who 
loves flowers, frequently helps arrange 
the altars before a great feast. On one 
such occasion, the eve of the Feast of 
the Annunciation, Fanny, unbelieving, 
kneels before the Tabernacle to be po 
lite for the sake of her nun-friend, and 
arises, believing, having known the out 
pouring of Faith into her heart. 

God and the General's Daughter has 
many merits, not the least of which is 
its restraint. There is a total absence of 
pious rambling, and there is a dramatic 
and compelling logic in Fanny's conver 
sion, and its results. One of these results 
is Fanny's vocation. 

AND SPARE ME NOT IN THE 
MAKING, by Sister M. Catherine 
Frederic, O.S.F., consists of excerpts 
from a diary kept by the author as a 
Franciscan novice. In typescript form, 
the diary has had some use as a voca- 
tion aid. In the present format, that use 
will undoubtedly increase. 

Whether the work merits the wider 
circulation is something I do not feel 
adequate to judge. To me, the writing 
seems stilted, and the presentation 
pietistic and impersonal. Perhaps the 
young girl wondering about a vocation 
is not an average reader, is inclined to 
accept what she wants to read and for- 
give its literary faults. The book is heavy 
with ejaculations and passages that read 
like notes taken in class. Incident, that 
magically vivifying ingredient in chron- 
icles of this type, is rarely used. 


HE “two” of ICE CREAM FOR 

TWO, by Clare Turlay Newberry, 
are Bruce Fleming and his widowed 
mother. They have ice cream for break- 
fast and at frequent intervals all during 
the day whenever mother can afford it. 
She is an artist, recently arrived in New 
York, and having not even beginner's 
luck at establishing herself in her pro- 
fession. When a newborn Siamese kit- 
ten comes into their lives, however, a 
portrait commission for mother soon fol- 
lows. ; 

Ice Cream for Two is a nearly literal 
record of Mrs. Newberry’s experiences 
when she and her son Stephen first 


lived in New York. That all of the jp 
cidents are true doés not lessen the 
book’s narrative excellence or limit jt 
interest. Mrs. Newberry has a highly 
individual way of making an under. 
stated story immensely appealing. He 
writing shares qualities of her warm 
realistic drawing; and both have a my. 
turity that is most refreshing in book 
for intermediate-age readers. 

The great Salem witch hunt serve 
as the exciting and _ significant back. 
ground of TINKER’S TIM AND THE 
WITCHES, by Bertha C. Anderson, 
Tim cannot understand the sudden yp. 
friendliness of his friends, until the 
whole hideous reason emerges. His| 
Granny—the dear, wise, and generoys 
Granny who keeps house for Tim and 
his widowed father—is suspected of be 
ing a witch, Salem is excited beyond 
reason over witches, so Granny flees 
Tim and his father follow at a leisurely 
pace, and Tim makes acquaintance 
along the route who restore his faith in 
human sense and kindliness. 


Tinker’s Tim and the Witches is 
short, but immediately and consistently 
absorbing. It handles the witch hunt a 
fully and meaningfully as the witch 
hunt could be handled in a_ book for 
younger readers. It is a good story a 
story, and will be welcomed by the his 
tory teacher for its integrated use of 
authentic detail as well as for its major 
meaning. 

Jeannette Covert Nolan’s new book is 
tiled THE VICTORY DRUM. The 
drum is an elegant and sturdy heirloom 
carried by 12-year-old Benny Lemoyne, 
drummer boy to Colonel George Roger 
Clark on the historic march from Kas 
kaskia to aid the captured fort at Vin 
cennes. 

According to an author's note, there 
really was just such a courageous lad 
with Clark’s Revolutionary forces. His 
function was to rally the spirits of the 
men:on the long, extremely difficult 
winter march. 

The Victory Drum may be historic 
ally sound, but it is not proportionately 
stirring. Facts stand firmly in the way 
of fictioning, and the latter is not, there 
fore, adept or powerful. The characters 
are too neatly formed, the story too ob 
viously pointed for any real excitement 
in either sphere. 


Lois Lenski’s newest regional book, 


MAMA HATTIE’S GIRL, is the story 
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of Lula Bell, a young Negro from the 
deep South who has the envied experi- 
ence of living “up North” for a short 
time. The crowded quarters, the noise 
and dirt, the unfriendliness, and the in- 
tolerance of the big city mature the lit- 
tle girl. They make her think sadly of 
quiet Hibiscus Street and her beloved 
grandmother's poor, little house, which 
has been Lula Bell’s home. Both she 
and her parents are finally glad to can- 
cel their grandiose plans to live up 
North. 

Although Mama Hattie’s Girl has 
many merits typical of Lois Lenski’s 
hooks—the most impressive of which is 
the characterization of the ill, wise, and 
eficient old grandmother—it is so thor- 
oughly literal that it seems unnecessarily 
grim. Its content of realism is adult. 
The conditions are actual, and all chil- 
dren need the strong and rewarding 
lessons of tolerance and Christian char- 
ity. But Miss Lenski has herein failed 
to vivify her convictions in the demand- 
ing fashion of juvenile fiction. Reduced 
to a minimum is eventful story, and 
that irresistible lure to the youngster is 
badly needed. 

Judy, heroine of Elizabeth Ladd’s 
ENCHANTED ISLAND, is recently 
orphaned. She is spending the summer 
with her aunt and uncle at Cape Ore- 
gon on the Maine coast. At first, the 
relatives seem distant and dull, and the 
surroundings, unpleasant and dreary. 
But both better to the point of perfec- 
tion before the story closes. David, a 
Maine-born neighboring lad, offers Judy 
friendship and a share in his knowledge 
of the waters and their fascinating 
shores. 

Enchanted Island is picturesque and 
smooth, quite apparently based on lov- 
ing familiarity with the Maine coast. 
But the people and the plot are con- 
ceived without flair; and the book's 
major appeal occurs in its vignette-like 
and discrete incidents. They are con- 
cerned mainly with fishes and their as- 
sociates. If the young reader is inter- 
ested in such things, he will be en- 
chanted with Enchanted Island. 

In GOLDEN CONQUEST, by 
Helen Lobdell, Juan Christophe, a son 
of Castilian nobility, becomes the per- 
sonal servant of Don Hernando Cortez 
during the famous conquest of Mexico. 
Juan advances from servant to fellow- 
soldier. He suffers great mental distress 
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as he witnesses Spanish cruelty and in- 
justice, and comes to realize that Mex- 
ican gold is as dear to Cortez as the 
souls of the pagan Indians. Aided by a 
holy Spanish priest who accompanies 
the conquering army, Juan gains per- 
spective as he gains experience. 

In an afterword, Miss Lobdell states 
that her story is based, in the main, on 
Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. Of Cor- 
tez, she declares: “I tried to picture him 
as the same gallant, romantic, unscrup- 
ulous person whom Prescott both ad- 
mired and deplored.” The characteriza- 
tion seems to me heavily weighted with 
the deplorable traits of the man. 

Miss Lobdell fails to write for her 
readers: she is mature where they need 
explanation, and she is academic where 
they want imagination and excitement. 
Her plotting is far too symmetrical. The 
book is overlong, and heavy with stretch- 
es of undiluted historical fact which, in 
this case, are repetitious. 

Laura Bannon has written and illus- 
trated prettily a book titled THE 
WONDERFUL FASHION DOLL. 

In the early nineteenth century, be- 
fore the establishment of fashion maga- 
zines, European couturiers furnished 
their foreign contacts with exquisite 
dolls dressed in the latest fashions. 
Prospective customers learned the new 
vogue by studying the dolls. Occasion- 
ally a little girl was lucky enough to 
come into possession of one of the dolls 
for a playtoy. 


Such a fortunate child was Deborah 





THE FOLLOWING adult books, 
, reviewed in this issue, are recom- 

mended for high school libraries: 

Arra, by Francis Rufus Bellamy 

Tue Catuoiic CHURCH AND THE 
American IpgeA, by Theodore 
Maynard 

Ceminc Un uimirep, by Lloyd 
Morris and Kendall Smith 

Home to Kentucky, by Alfred 
‘Leland Crabb 

Love Is My Vocation, by Tom 
Clarkson 

Saint Paut: ApostLE oF Na- 
tions, by -Daniel-Rops 

SHepHerD’s Tartan, by Sister 
Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 


Tue Sprincs oF SILENCE, by 
Madeline de Frees 














Moore, great-great-great-grandmother of 
a present-day Debbie. When today’s 
Debbie learns about the wonderful fash- 
ion doll that her ancestor hid away safe- 
ly in the family homestead before em- 
barking for England, she determines to 


find Gay Event, the doll. 


This slight book is the story of Deb- 
bie’s search for Gay Event. That rela- 
tively simple search, and a description 
of the doll and her wardrobe make up 
the book. The doll, and the book about 
her, are both interesting miniatures, 
nothing more. 


In MISS PICKERELL AND THE 
GEIGER COUNTER, by Ellen Mac- 
Gregor, the outspoken spinster Miss 
Pickerell finds herself in a small town 
which is in the midst of an uranium 
hunt inspired by rumors which she, as 
an informed amateur geologist, finds 
ridiculous. But before the story ends, 
she joins the hunt herself. 


Miss Pickerell is a series character, 
so apparently someone finds her appeal- 
ing. But the present story has not caused 
me to change my first impression that 
she herself is spiritless, and her doings, 
awkwardly based on coincidence — and 
the coincidence of dull events, at that. 
There is a certain amount of scientific 
information in the story at hand, but it 
is dragged in by the heels. How it could 
seem anything more than outright ped- 
antry to even the most obliging young- 
ster is beyond me. 


Marie Hall Ets’ little boy hero of In 
the Forest visits there again with the 
friendly beasts in ANOTHER DAY. 
This time, Old Elephant has assembled 
the beasts for a confab to decide which 
of them can: do the best thing. The 
giraffe stretches his neck, the lion roars, 
the bears beg; but it is not until the boy 
laughs that the contest is decided. That 
is the best thing of all because no bird 
or beast in the forest can do it. The boy 
and beasts have a triumphal procession 
in honor of laughing. 


This is a gay and chockfull book for 
very youngest readers. There is clever 
repetition in the drawings and in the 
text. The illustrations have fine detail, 
and hours can be spent examining each. 
Unless you like exhausting intellectual 
exchange, howéver; don’t present this to 
a young zoologist-who might know 
about hyenas. 

Munro Leafs READING CAN BE 
FUN does a fine job of explaining to 
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the very young why they should learn 
to read. There are a few notes about 
how they will learn, but not enough to 
start them off actually. Mr. Leaf han 
dies the why in a thoughtful, exciting, 
and convincing fashion that left me ad 
miring his extraordinary ability. He 
writes such sentences as: “When you 
know how to read you can have for 
your own friends the wisest and the 
best and greatest people who have ever 
lived in the world.” And you can be 
sure that youngsters have been prepared 
by previous text, and amusing and ap 
propriate drawings, to understand that 
thought and adopt it as their own. 

The last pages of Reading Can Be 
Fun are worth far more than the price 
of the book to the parent bibliophile 
who desires to produce young of the 
race. In wide page borders are repro 
ductions of some of the most famous 
illustrations in children’s literature. In 
addition to being fascinating, this de 
vice is immensely useful in whetting a 
youngster’s appetite for reading. 

THE POPCORN DRAGON _ is 
Jane Thayer's neat little story about 
Dexter, a young dragon who is delight 
ed to discover that he can blow smoke. 
Before his animal friends, he shows off 
so unbearably that they exclude him 
from their company. In excessive melan 
choly, he retires to a corn field, where 
his hot breath sets things to popping. 
He now has a superlative peace-offering 
for his friends and, as they all munch 
popcorn, good feelings abound. 

Jerrold Beim has a new moral tale for 
the very young, THE TAMING OF 
TOBY. Toby is a bad boy in school 
until he has an accidental chance to 
visit his young teacher in her home. He 
sees her forgive her little brother the 
spilling of hot chocolate and the knock 
ing over of a chair. He is surprised that 
she doesn’t punish the brother. She ex- 
plains that she can tolerate one care 
less boy. But, “‘Suppose I had thirty 
hve Johnnys in my class, all spilling 
things and all knocking things over! 
What on earth would I do then?’” Pon- 
dering this, Toby is tamed. He becomes 
a well-behaved member of the class. 

The story is simple, the illustrations 
are handsome, but the motivation seems 
to me weak. I said, about an earlier 
Beim book, that I think even small chil- 
dren are capable of understanding more 
about the basis of good conduct than 
Mr. Beim offers. 
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yours, don’t be surprised if they call you 
names and try to harm your book. With 
the brains of an amoeba, the souls of 
microbes and motivated only by jeal 
ousy, critics will cause you many a good 
cry. Sometimes it may help if you write 
them nasty letters. Threaten them and 
maybe you will get good reviews the 
next time, because, in addition to every 
thing else, they are dirty cowards. 

And finally, your life will be made 
miserable by the so-called booksellers, a 
really shiftless, ignorant, no-good crew. 
If you have the silly idea they want to 
sell books you're wrong. They'll order 
two lousy copies and think they have 
done you a favor. And don’t think you 
will be able to depend on the publisher's 
salesmen, you will have to hound the 
booksellers yourself. You may have to 
make visits as regularly as a cop on a 
beat and with just about the same ap- 
proach. Trying to pretend you are an 
enthusiastic fan rather than the author 
is a good idea until they catch on. You 
will have to demand an autographing 
party even if they insist they will lose 
money. I suspect booksellers don’t really 
care too much for authors because I 
once heard one say, “Take the noblest 
man in the world, let him write one lit- 
tle book and he immediately becomes a 
crashing bore and a menace to human 


ity.” Would you like booksellers to cal] 
you a menace, Virginia? 

Never forget that writing a book jg 
the simplest part of being an author. 
Writing is easy. The hard part come 
when you will have to battle for your 
rights. It’s a full-time job. Your friends 
may find it a little strange at first, byt 
if you are going to be an author yoy 
will have to take and abide by the ay. 
thor’s oath: “I solemnly promise to limit 
my conversation, both public and pri. 
vate, to one topic—my book. I will as. 
sume that | am the guest of honor at 
every party, that everyone in the world 
has either read my book or wants to 
read it. In any event, that everyone 
everywhere wants to meet me and hear 
more about my book.” No one, of course, 
likes to talk about himself, but that is 
the penalty you have to pay. Frequently, 
this pace is so killing that an author 
never does find time to write another 
book after following through his first 
one. 

Dry your tears, Virginia. Take up 
weight-lifting or canary-breeding or pin- 
head engraving, if you can’t find a hus 
band to support you, but never, never 
lift a pen to paper. 

Your friend, 
Dan Herr 


P. S. Nuts to your old man. 
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